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I Hubjoiiictl iinvo ulready 
ii^h we are tiiiiible to nay 
luted. Tlu'V arcthecoin- 
1. 11 II of one of oar most disliiiifuishod poct- 
osHo*— MiM Anna Ciiahi.otte Ly,-«;h. We have 
110 pxcuso to offer for cyitying them in tin* "Jour- 
nal" — except that we have been profoundly 
iinproiwed with tlieir Dxcellencc. In modulntion 
and force of rhythm — ^tn dignity and loftiueH of 
Heiitinieut — and in terme energy of exjjrcwiou — 
they pqunl if they do not excel any thing of the 
name character written by an American. — Ku. 

BrUADWAY JOURNAl..]" 

THE IDEAL. 
" /> »i< rt/ iin tomnril, I' amour en eut la me." 
A •ad, sweet dream I It fell upon my soul 

When song and thought tintt woke their echoes 
there, 

Swaying my spirit to itJi wild control, 
.And witii tliu sliudow of a fund despair, 

Darkening thi; fountain of my young life's stream, 

It haunts me still and yet I know 'ua but a dream. 

Whence art thou. shadowy pre!u<nee, that cauathidc 
From my chxrmed sight the glorious things of 
earth? 

.-\ mirage o'er life's desert dost Ihou glide? 

Or with Uiosu glimmerings of a former birth, 
A "trailing cloud of glory," hast thou come 
From some bright world afar, our iinremenibcred 
home? 

Iknowthoudweirst Mot in thi.tdutl, cold Raal, 

I know (hy homo is in soi^ brighter sphere, 
I know I sliall not meet the^my Ideal, 

In the dark wanderings that await me here; 
Why comes ihy gentle image (hen, to me, 
Wasting my night of life in one long dream of thee? 
The city's peopled solitude, the glare 

Of festal Uni\s, moonlight, and music's tone, 
All breathe the sad refrain — thou art nol there; 

And even with nature I ani still uloue^ 
With joy I see her summer bloom depart; 
I love stern winter's reign — 'tis winterin my heart. 
And if I sigh npon my brow to see 

The dee|»*ning shadow of Time's restless wing, 
'Tis for the youth I might not give to Ihee, 

The vanished briglitnesH of my first sweet 
spring; 

Tlial I might give llwc not the joyous form 
Unworn by tears and cures, unblightcd by the 
storm. 

And when th« hearts I should be proud to win. 
Breath*', in those tones that woman holds so dear, 

W.inis i.f iini> i>^-*toned homage unto mine, 
-^h (hey fail upon my ear, 



• the fervent v 



.M\ « iry iH-art replies, "Airts, U i$ not thou! " 
And when the thoughts within my spirit glow 

That would out-pour themselves in words of fire, 
If some kmd influence bode the music flow 

I..ikc that which woke the notes of Memnon'a 
lyre. 

Thou, sunlight of my life, wak'st not the lay 
And song within my heart unuttered dies away. 
Depart, O shadow* fatal dream, depart! 

Go, I conjure thee, leave me this poor life. 
And I will meet with firm, heroic heart. 

Its thrcat'ning storms and its tumultuous strife. 
And with the poet-seer will see thee stand 
To welcome my approach to thine own Spirit-land. 

THE IDEAL FOUND. 
I've met thee, whom I dared not hope to meet 

Siyre in tli* enchanted land of my day dreams; 
Yes, in this common world, thifi waking state, 

Tliy living presence on my vision beams, 
l.if.-'s dream iMnbodied in reality! 
And in thine eyes I read indifference to me! 
Yi's in thoso star-like eyes I read my fate, 

Myhorosco(>o is written in their gaze: 
.My "house of life" henceforth is denolnte; 

But the dark aspect mv firm heart surveys. 
Nor faints nor falters even for thy sake,— 
'Tis calm and nerved and strong — no, no, it sliall 

not break. 
For I am of that mood that will defy; 

That does not cowor before the gathering storm; 
That face to face will meet its destiny, 

And undismayed confront its darkest form. 
Wild energies awaken in this strife, 
'Hiiscontlict of the soul witit the grim phantom Life. 
But ah! if thou hadst loved me! had I been 

All to Ihy dreams that to mine own thou art. 
Had those dark eyes beamed eloquent on mine, 

Preswd for one moment to that noble heart 
In the full consciousness of faith unspoken. 
Life could have given no more — then had my 

proud heart broken! 
The .Mpine glacier from its height may mock 

I'lie clouds and lightnings of the winter sky. 
And from the tempest and the thunder's shock 
(lather new strength to lift iU summit high; 
But kissed by sunbeams of the summer day 
ft bows its icy crest and weeps itself away. 
Thou know'st the fable of the Grecian maid 

Wooed hy the Veiled immortal from the skies. 
How in his full perfections, once she prayed, 

That he would stand before her longing eyes. 
And how that brightness, too intense to bless, 
C onsumed her o'or-wrought heart with its divine 

To me there is a meaning in the tale. 

I have not prayed to meet thee; I can brook 
That thou shonldst wear to mt- that icy veil ; 

I can give back thy cold and careK-s« look ; 
Yet shrined within my heart still thou shalt seem 
What there thou ever wert — a beautiful, bright 



MISCELLANY. 

THE LAW OK FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
A LKCTURK 

BY HON. CHARLES J. INGERSOLL. 

Several yfars n(;o,by wnyof evening em- 
ployment in tlio country, 1 tranalnted Byu- 
kernlioek'stwcnty-fotir booksiic Fora Lega 
torum, assisted by tiarheyrac's |>araplirase 
in turning very unclitssical and difficult 
inodr rn Latin inio Eiiglisli. Finding my 
work when done but an iin|)erfocl view of 
the subject, and liecoining pleased with it, I 
consulted \Vicj|uefort, Bielleld, Vattel, Gro- 
lius, Merlin, Marten, and whatever other 
writers upon it I could lay my hands on 
I'inally, the following introduction was 
<'onipos<vl to the knowledge of an important 
branch of jurisdiction but little cultivated, 
wlioio principles and praclice, fully pre- 
sented, form a useful and interesting por- 
tion of law, seeming to supplant all other 
law, and exist without law. 

INTRODITCTKIN. 

The employment of foreign ministers, 
and perhaps their privileges, may be traced 
to tin earliest times ; their agency is prob.i- 
lily coeval with tlie existence of nations. 
Moses sent messengers to the King of Bdom 
to negotiate a pa-wago for the Israelites 
through his Icrritorie*. (Numb. 20, 14.) 
He also commissioned messengers for the 
sanw piirp^Hc to the King of the Ainorites. 
(20. 21.) Hiram. King of Tyre, sent mes- 
sciigcrs to David, Kin;; of Israel, (2 Sain. 5, 
11.) who waged war Ujxjn the Animonitos 
lor ill-treating his s._'rvttiils when sent to 
thoin on a friendly errand. This last sen- 



tence is mentioned by (Jrotius. (lib. 2, cli. 
iU, s. 11,) to show that the inulti'eatinent 
of such mi'3.senger«. as I hey are termed, 
was dueined a sutficieiit cause of war. -And 
when such authority as Barlieyrac (in the 
preface to his translation of Bynkei-shoek) 
inters, from the three former instances, not 

ly the agency o( foreign ministers, but 
their inviolability, it might be presuinplu- 
ons to doubt whether these passages from 
Scripture iirovethat the envoys or messen- 
gers employed on these occiisions were pri- 

leged from jurisilit tion or interruption. 
In one of his parables, our Savior (Luke 
14,32) says of a king, deliberating on hos- 
tilities with a more powerful enemy, that 
he seudeth an embassage and desirelli coii- 
dilloiis of peac-e. There is no doubt of the 
freipiency ol foreign missions at that time, 
and their inviolability at all limes may very 
fairly be taken for granted from its neces- 
sity to their existence. 

A wicked messuiigOT. saith tlic proverb, fjlleth 
lito niiacliief, Wi a failltl'Ml aiaiiliMiadvr ia bMilii. — 
Prov. i:l, IT. 

The bust note to iIk! third chapter in 
.Matthew, iu Clarke's learned and instruc- 
tive edition of the Bible, gives an account 
of the ancient herald, whose function and 
privileges were like those of the modern 
foreign ministers. 

In Shakspeare's King John, the first scene 
of the first act shows that he was accurately 
aware of the respect and immunity allowed 
to them under the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. King John, surrounded by 
his Court, in a room of state, receives the 
French ambassador, Chatillon, by inquir- 
ing— 

Now «»y, Chatillon, what would Franco with us?" 

To which Chatillon answc^rs: 
Thus, after greetinft, apeuka the King of t'ralice: 
In my behavior to tlie nmjesly, 
The borrowed majesty of England here " 

.At this Queen Elinor exclaims : 
.\ ftrange beginning I Borrowed majesty f " 
A'ifi;^ John. — Silence, good mother, hear the em- 
bassy.'* 

Cluitillon then, in the name of the King 
of France, peremptorily demand.s Ireland, 
Poictiers, Anjau, Touraine and .Maine, as 
usurped by the King of England, and be- 
longing to Arthur PlanUtgcnet, nephew of 
Philip, King of France. 

To this demand, the reply is by King 
John : 

What follows, if we disallow all this? 
CbatiUon. — The proud coutrol of fierce and bloody 
war, 

To enforce these rights so forcibly withhol.I. 
King John. — Then hare we war for war and blood 
for blood. 

Controlmcul for eontrolnient — so answer Krunce. 
Chatillon. — Then take my King's defiance from my 
utii, 

The furthest limit of my embassy." 

King John's final rejoinder is remarka- 
bly evidential of Shakspeare's knowledge 
of this peculiar law. 

"Bear mine to him ; and so depart in peace — 
Be tiiou as lightning in the eyes of France, 
For ere thou canst n.port, I will be there; 
1'hc thunder of my eaiinoii shall be heard. 
So hence! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath. 
And sullen presage of your own decay." 
Thus having defied and dismissed the 
Froiu h minister with a declaration of war, 
the King turns to his ownolBcers, and adds: 
'*.\n honorable conduct let him have; 
Pembroke, look to 't. Farewell Chatillon!" 
In these few lines of blank verse we have 
an excellent treatise of the whole law on 
the subject, viz: that under almost any cir- 
cumstances of hostility and provocation, 
the minister or messeng 'r of another State 
is privileged for speech, and entitled to what 
Shakspeare terms ''honorable conduct;" 
that is, protection from molestation. 

Cicero, in his Oration dc llaruspicum 
Responsio, says : "Sic cnim sentio jus lega- 
torum, quern noninum pra;sidlo minituin 
est, turn ctiam divino jure esse vallatum;'' 
which is referred to by Grotius, lib. 2, ch. 
18, sec. 2, par. 1, not. 3. This inviolabili- 
ty environed by divine right is probably as 
strong an expression of it as can be em- 
ployed. The sanctity and veneration of 
their mere title, in his opinion, render them 
inviolable, not only among friends or allies, 
but enemies contending io arms. 

Profane history teems with assurance 
that the agents of negotiation between for- 
eign countries, in war as well as in peace, 
were exempt from all molestation, and pro- 
bably jurisdiction, in their persons, their 
pro|x;rty, and their attendsuiLs. The fre- 
quent and decided recognition of the prin- 
■ple, however, in ancient authors, is called 
forth by such repeateil, and sometimes fla- 
grant infractions of it, that the rule seems 
hardly to be asserted but to reprobate prac- 
licnl violations of it. 

Herodotus (lib. 7. ch. 32) stigmatizes the 
.Athenians and Lacedemonians as guilty of 
a manifest breach of the law of nations 
when they imprison the Persian ambassa- 
dors. Ciesur (Bel. Gal. lib. 3. ix)<x;nsures 
the Gauls for imprisoning ambassadors, 
whose name, he says, was always sacred 
and inviolable among nations. 

To these referenocs might he added cita- 
tions from Thucydides, Plutarch, Polybius, 
Livy, Sallust, Seneca, Tacitus, Josephus, 
with prolmbly many more, if it were ne- 
cessary thus to fortify a position which, as 
a general principle, seems to be universally 
acknowledged. Theouriou.? or incredulous 
as to the origin of the ruh;, may slake their 
thirst at the reservoir of Grotius, whose 
erudition is displayed on this point, as 
throughout his elaborate work on the law 
of war and peace. The true character 
and extent of these im|)ortant privileges, 
and what abuses of them may have grown 
into practice, are subjects of ascerlainnient ; 
but I believe we may rest 8atisfie<l of the 
cardinal doctrine that, in all nations and 
ages, foreign ministers have been recognis-. 
cd and resjiected. 

Vat. b. 1. ch. 7. s. 103.— The Poles, the 
Moors, and the Turks are said to acknowl- 
edge this part of the law of nalioiis. The 
Spaniards found it in .Mexico, when they in- 
vaded that part of America. I'nder cer- 
tain modifications, it exists in China, in In- 
dia, and in Ceylon. It is consecrated in 
the Koran ; ill force in .-Xrabia. Even the 
Iroquois Indians, says Montesquieu, ( Esp. 
des Loix, lib. 1, ch. .'j) who e.tt their prison- 
ers, nevertheless have so much of a law of 
nations as to send and rf;ccive embassies, 
iiiiil appreciate the regulations of war and 
peace. Wicquefort deems it to 1)C impossi- 
ble for a sovereign State to exist without 
an ambassador. De Callieres declares that 
the law of nations, as praetised at all times, 
by all nations, holds the ambassador's per- 
son sacred among even enemies; otherwise 
all the tics of nations to each other would 
lie sundered. Man. d" iNogot. part 2, paste 
285. 

In his introductory lecture on the law of 
nations, Macintosh ascribes to recent sanc- 
tions the precision and certainty which now 
give the force of a statute to this part of 
the law of nations. That elegant writer 
question.* the resemblance of the ancient 
fecial provisions to the modern rules of 



foreign inisjions. and. iiotwitbstaiidiiig the 
noble arguments of Cicero, to which lii^ ap- 
jienls, seems to deny that, as a law of na- 
tions, the system hail any establishment till 
of late. Mr. Ilallani ascribes to Grotius's 
great work all the modern refinement of 
the ancient Ijarburity of war. The same 
sp(<?ulative refinement might leave us in 
iloiibt as to the international obligations or 
authority of the law of nations even now. 
No treaty enacts it. nor, perhaps, invariable 
or univei-sal usage. But at least, ever since 
the middle of the thirteenth century, the 
whole civilized world, by municipal regu- 
lations, stands pledged, each Stale t&^ic 
rest, for enlorcing the privilege of foreign 
ministers. And no portion of the law of 
nations, conventional or customary, stands 
on firmer or more pronounced sanction. 

1 .Marten's Guide dipl. on repub. 342. — 
In I2GG a law of Spam fixes the qualities 
and duties of anibassadora and other agents 
of the King. 

S .Mart. 1 181.— J>»rlid«. «. tit. P, ley 21. 
The Em|>eror Charles the Fifth of Ger- 
many published a declaration touching tho 
prerogatives of foreign ministers. 

1 Marl. .142.— In l.Wa a law of Philip 
the Second, confirmed by Philip the Third 
in lo99, fixes their exemptions from im- 
posts when sent to Spain. 

1 Mart. 467.— In 1043 a law of Portugal 
regulates the eases in which foreign miiiis- 
ter.s may lie sued. 

2 .Marl. 1 121.— In 1G44 a German ordi- 
nance was published coneerningtheirclaims 
of asylum. 

2 Marl. 712.— The Slates of Holland 
enacted various resolutions anddi^claration.s 
on this subject, from 1641 to 1791 inclusive, 
which arc particularly mentioned by Byn- 
kerslioek in his Forum Legalorum. 

2 Mart. 916, 17.— In 1871 and '78 Swe- 
den also passed similar laws. 

2 .Mart. 836.— In 1683 Denmark, bylaw, 
declared tho inviolability of foreign minis- 
ter.s. 

3 Mart. 169.— In 16G4 Spain restricted 
their pretensions to alTord asylum, and 
abolished that of free-quarters, which ac- 
knowledges the established privilege, and 
the very great extension of its abuses. 

1 Wi'lliam and .Mary I, ch. 9, .s. 6.— In 
1688 un act of the English Parliament, 
which removes Catholics from London and 
Westminster, except strangers in the ser- 
vice of any amkissador or foreign public 
agent, which likewise acknowledges that, 
by common law of nations, adopted as part 
of English common law, the |>ersons, house- 
holds and followers of foreign ministcm arc 
exempt from ordinary legal liability. 

3 Mart. 361.— In 1708 a Swedish ordi- 
nance declares their immunity from juris- 
diction, and that of their eflects from at- 
tachment. In 1741 similar exemptionsarc 
declared to belong to their domestics. 

2 Mart. 1121.— In 1722 the .Austrian 
Government instructed their police agents 
that the houses of ambassadors and foreign 
ministers are exempt from visitation. In 
1725 the same Government proclaimed 
their immunity from jurisdiction. Since 
then, by various public declarations, it has 
denouncod punishments against such as 
injure them. 

7 An. ch. 12.— The English statute of 
1708 will be the subject of particular con- 
sideration. The English statute (20 G. 2. 
ch. 52, s. 11) of 1747 exempts from the 
pardon then granted to the rebels all viola- 
tions of tt|^, privileges of ambassadors and 
other publit? ministers of foreign princes or 
slates. The English statute of 1763 (4 G. 
3, eh. 2,3. 43) assesses the taxes payable 
by the real estate occupied by ambosstidors, 
residents, agents, or other public minister 
of any foreign prince or state, on the pro- 
prietor of the estate so eccupied. 

In 1783 a resolution of the Congress of 
the United States of America regulates the 
ceremonial for the reception of foreign 
ministers. The provisions of the Con.stitu- 
tion of the United States and of the act of 
Congress of September, 1790, deserve par- 
ticular development. 

1 Mart. 21.— In 1792 the French Na- 
tional Convention passed a decree relative 
to the protection due to foreign ministers; 
and in 1795 a decree regulating diplomatic 
operations. In 1800 the French Consuls, 
by resolution, established the four diplomat- 
ic grades to exist in Franco. 

Thus nearly all the nations of the civil- 
ized world, Prussia and Ru.ssia and the rest 
might no doubt be added if necessary, ap- 
pear to have made explicit provision for 
the protection of foreign ministers, by va- 
rious municipal regulations, covering the 
pericxl of the last six centuries. Pledges 
of this kind prolfered by nations to each 
other, u|>on the faith of which foreign min- 
isters are received and become resident 
throughout Christendom, and indeed else- 
where, constitute a law of nations as pre- 
cisely expressed, as well established, and 
as strongly enforced as the cireiMnstances 
cither admit or require. Laws, according 
to the definition of Montesquieu, are neces- 
sary relations derived from the nature of 
things, (i-^p. des Loix, lib. I.ch. I. p. 1; 
id. lib. 10, ch. 1.) The law of nations is 
their political law considert^d in their nda- 
tions with oa<:h other; according to his idea, 
therefore, the laws of nations are a-s well 
defined and as much prescribed as any oth- 
er regulations whatever. In this signifi- 
cation, says he, even the Divinity has his 
laws. 

It may l>e granted that modern commen- 
taries treat the subject more methodically 
and with more science than the ancient. 
But arc our principles materially difTerent 

preferable? Time, the greatejjt of in 
valors, iin|)erceptibly incorporates abuses 
with the genuine ingredients of all systems. 
Much of the ceremonird, rank, subordina- 
tion,and gradation of modern diploma"y ispf 
recent cslablisliiiient and questionable right. 
The power, arrogance, and pretensions of 
ambitious inonarchs have arfeeted the law 
of foreign missions with abuses distinguish 
able from its true rules of action. Wicque- 
fort begins his ponderous treatise on tli 
subject with a complaint of its being little 
understood. And although Barbeyrac pro- 
nounces Wicquefort tho mast authoritative 
work extant on the subject when he wrote 
at least one-half of it is bestowed on the 
most insignificant details. Bielllbld denies 
some of Wicquefort's positions, as not only 
unfounded but antiquated. And whoever 
seeks for a sc ientific view of the law of na- 
tions, ill any of its departments, before the 
volume of Vatlel, might as well look for a 
correct and convenient view of tho laws of 
England before the lectures now so fannilinr 
as Commentaries of Blackstone, which it 
is not extravagant to say, mark an era in 
the literature of law, whatever may be? 
thought of their influence on its learning, 
as remarkable as that of the American re- 
volution in |>olitics. Coke, in his Fourth 
Institute, 1.03. lays it down that omluLssa- 
dor.s are punishable for adultery, (strange 



exc.!ptii)ii to their general exemption,) or 
any «//ier crime against Ibc law of nations. 
To this crude mistake of the criminal law- 
he adds, that in inattei-sof contract, if the 
thing be malum in tr, ^s contradistinguished 
from malum prukibilum, the ambassador is 
liable to prosecution. Francis Bacon, as 
attorney-general, abuut the same lime, de- 
clared that for trejaon in compassing the 
King's death, an miibaasador may exe- 
cuted, but not for any other IrejLsoii. Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, amoog its other arbitrary 
acts of sometimes salutary |H>wer, was dis- 
tinguished by the seizure and conrioeinont 
of Lesley, Bishop of Bossu, Queen Mary's 
ambassaikir, for coiiapiring Elizabeth's 
death or detlirunemcnt, though the Scotch 
ambassador was eventually discharged; 
During the Coiiimouweslth, Paiitalcon de 
Sa. brother and follower of the Portuguese 
ambassador, was arrested iiy a troop of 
horse, iuid forcibly ta! ':i from the ambas- 
sador's house, tn. ' — ' -f Justice 
Rolle and a special . iidemned 
and executed lor n London 
Exchange. He pl. tiiu-tl in^ niiiiiiiiiily ; but 
proved no more than that he wos designa- 
ted by his Government to succeed his broth- 
er as ambassador; which certainly did not 
privilege him. But he was one of his 
family, taken forcibly from his housti, and, 
by the law, as now undorslooj, could not be 
further dealt with than to be sent homo. 
But Portugal was almost a dependant of En- 
gland at that time, soliciting a treaty of 
oiiiinercc with England, and Cromwell, 
ike Elizabeth and .\a|Hileoii, too strong and 
self-willed to extend the privilege of foreign 
ministers at the exjicnse of the authority of 
their own country. VVic<|uefort mentions 
another instance of conspiracy against the 
sovereign, that of De Bas, the French Min- 
ister in England during Cromwell's Protec- 
torate; who, when seized and conlUied, per- 
emptorily relused to answer questions, and 
Cromwell and his counsel went no further 
than to send hiin forthwith out of England. 
Hale says that reasons of state and the in- 
terests of princes govern in cases of treason 
by foreign ministers, anil argues a distinc- 
tion between an attempt and an act of con- 
spiracy against the sovereign. Mere mo- 
hmina rerun norarum, machination, solici- 
tation conspir.icy of change of government, 
orinconsuminate attempts, beseems tocon- 
sider dispunishable. But acts of rebellion 
he inclines to jttdgo indictable in ambassa- 
dors. Vet he refers to the coses ofMeiido- 
za, the S|>anish Minister, to Queen Eliza- 
beth, who was only sent home for encoura- 
ging treason, and of L'.Aubespine, the French 
ambassador, who, for conspiring the same 
Queen's death, was only reproved by her fa- 
vorite .Minister, Burleigh. Upon the whole. 
Hale concludes that mutual concerns and 
temperaments among princes arc rather 
measured by politic prudence and indul- 
gence than according to tho strict rules of 
reason and justice. Foster, in like manner, 
rather perplexes than makes clear the doe- 
trine on this subject; several of the English 
ommon law treatises, moreover, confuse it 
still by allcgingtheir principle of inalienable 
allegiance against the tLssertion of W'icque- 
fort and others, that it foreign minister is 
privileged even in the country of his early 
allegiance, if commissioned there by anoth- 
Indeed, so far did the disposition of 
these English authors lead them to question 
the often inconvenient exemption of foreign 
ministers from the law's supremacy, that 
East, in his Pleas of the d own, mentions a 
chapter he intended to publish on persons 
capable of committing crimes. Inthiscoun- 
try, the privilege has been carried to an ex- 
tent which nothing less than the |)eace and 
harmony of nations would warrant. Kos- 
loff, the Russian Consul-GenernI, esca|)cd 
by the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, when indicted for a rape. 

The Spanish Charge d'.Affaires had tho 
act of Congress put in force against a father 
for resenting the Spaniard's unmanly attack 
on his daughter; and, notwithstanding 
Coke's doctrine of adultery, 1 believe it is a 
fact that the privilege of foreign ministers to 
be exempt from all jurisdiction, has been 
pleaded successfully against a charge of 
bastardy. For, as Blackstone states, afler 
reviewing the law in this respect, few if any 
examples have happened within a century 
past where an ambassador has been pun- 
ished for any offence, however atrocious in 
its nature. The universiil inviolability of 
ambassadors is an object, according to Vat- 
tel, of much greater importance to the world 
than their punishment for crimes, however 
contrary to national justice. TotheEnglish 
view of the subject it may be added that per- 
manent foreign missions are only a modern 
improvement, if such; so that the law was 
not a practical science 'tntil latterly; and, 
indeed, it is certain that the peace and har- 
mony o( nations are promoted by the nii^ 
merous corps of those stationary incum- 
Ix-nts, which, of later years, defy law al- 
most everywhere! Is it, at any rale, desi- 
rable that their legal exemptions should be 
constructively extended as they have been? 
Thi y are temptations to great abuses, which 
have been often much abused. 

Most of the germs of the law of nations 
may be found in the rich mould of Grotius; 
ami I think it may be said that if Cicero had 
considered the law of foreign missions at 
large, his sentiments would have been in 
accordance with thase which now prevail. 
The es.sential principles are, as he said, eter- 
nal and immutable, founded in a right rea- 
son, which expounds and maintains its own 
■Regulations, applied to all nations, at all 
times, with a sanction superior to any enact- 
ed law. 

Cons, par Boucher, ch. 76, p. 3, 7. In 
that venerable compilation called the Con- 
sulate of the Sea, the existence of which has 
been traced to as early an age as tho middle 
of the fifteenth century, there is a chapter 
on this subject ^hicli contains a perfect 
sketch of the principles atpresr-nt asserted. 

A sovereign's agent, saysthis ancient au- 
thority, is called a public minister, accredi- 
ted by letters of erudence n-jar to another 
sovereign, inorder to treat of political alTairs 
which equally ooncera thyni both. Inas- 
much as this public minister enjoys a rep- 
resentative character, it follows from this 
consideration that all he does is supposed to 
be done by his sovereign; and as his sover- 
eign is regarded as resident in his own do- 
minions, by a fiction of public law the min- 
ister is not considered present in the territo- 
ry of the power where he is, but residing in 
his own country, .so that his supposed terri- 
tory is limited to that which is necessary to 
him for the occasions of his important func- 
tions; without those limits affixed by the 
law of nations, that which he may occupy 
els.'where is subject tothe local jurisdiction. 

One sovereign having no jurisdiction in 
the territory of another, it is clear that ho 
near whom the public minister rcsidev has 
no jurisdiction over the territory he inhab- 
its, and which is given to him by the law of 
nations. From these great principles there 



results an iinmnnily for every thing com- 
prehended by the oecjisions of the embassy, 
vvhieh embraces their persons and tbMir 
pro|K!rty; hence ahnolute inviolability ex- 
cept for atrocious crimi,T<. Thereforw, in 
tho old formularies ofthe Ronan people, as 
may be seen in the law.s of the Twelve Ta- 
bles, the amba-ssailur sai<t fc> the Power to 
which lie was commissioned, "King, or mas- 
ter of ceremonies, do you allow me, my 
equipage, or attendants, the character of 
ambassador of the Republic of the Roman 
people and citizens?" 

Bliu-kslone's reason for their privelcge 
from that jurisdiction to which all other 
persons and things are subject, is similar to 
that of CJonsulate of the Sea. The for- 
eign minister represents a sovereign not 
amenable, judicially, to any other, to whom 
he owes no subjection ; much less can he be 
made responsible to individuals: wherefore 
it seemsto be imiKissiblc for a judicial Iri- 
bimal to take cognizance of his debts or 
offences, excep. crimes against the law of 
reason and iiatur.', Bynkershoek's theory 
of the privilege (ch. 3, s. 0, 8, 6) is like 
Blackstone's. without, however, being a.s 
clearly explained. Bielfield refers it to the 
convenience and tacit understanding of na- 
tions, to be gathered from tho experience 
of all ages, and the opinions of celebrated 
authors; Montesquieu (Esp. des Loix, lib. 
26, ch. 21) to a necessity resulting from 
internalional as contradistinguished from 
political law. The .Supreme Court of the 
United States (7 Cra. 116) seems to have 
adopte<l the legal fiction as to tho sup- 
posed extra territorial residence of the for- 
eign niini.ster, (lib. 4, ch. 5, sec. 55: ch. 
7, .s(x^. 81.) Iu Vatlel's opinion the peace 
and harmony of nations rei)uire that they 
should negotiate for their preservation; and 
they cannot negotiate without restraint un- 
less their envoys are inviolable. Inviola- 
bility is therefore a consequence of the 
right of mission: the one would be preca- 
rious and illusory without the other. To 
which he adds, (sec. 82.) |M:rhaps the strong- 
est of all arguments, thai as all Slates en- 
joy a perfect right of refusing to receive 
foreign ministers, their reception amounts 
to an implied promise of protection and 
privilege. We have already seen that 
there is hardly a civilized nation, if any, 
which has not published laws for this pur- 
pose; And that barbarous people also acton 
similar principles of intercourse with for- 
ign agents. Wolfl" denies that their in- 
violability is part of the natural law of na- 
tions. Macintosh questions, as before men- 
tioned, the sanction as well as the precision 
of the regulation till latterly. But when 
the injunctions of reason and convenience 
are so cogent and universal as in this in- 
.stanee, aflecting nearly all mankind alike, 
the common result becomes as much a rule 
of action as it can be, and any further spec- 
ulation as to its origin or obligation would 
bo little more than an inquiry: What is the 
law of nature as applied to nations? 

Bielf. eh. 9, s. 8. — No competent agent 
would serve his country abroad butoneon- 
diUon of perfect immunity. His exposure 
to insult, interruption, and injury would be 
n proportrou to the zeal and importance of 
his services.* His papers would not be safe 
from spoliation, his house from invasion, 
his per.son from violence. His errand is 
often disagreeable and ofleiisive, sometimes 
inimical to the country he is sent to. His 
mind would not be free to decide with the 
proper firmness and loyalty, if any fear of 
personal inconvenience could deter him. — 
He must be above all hope as well as fear 
from the country he treats with. Not on- 
ly his lilierty and dignity, but his time, 
list lie unimpaired, which could not be, if 
he should be constrained to defend his per- 
son, property or atteiidniits from suit or 
prosecution. None of these considerations 
are merely personal to the individual, but 
representative and national. They con- 
corn the constituents more than their min- 
ister. It is the need of nations, as such, 
felt, acknowledged, and claimed by all. — 
Grotius calls it the holy league of nations: 
h. C, sec. 11. Mably's Principles of Ne- 
gotiation versifies the functions, duties, and 
characters of foreign agents. 

Nnncie, sis verax, tacitus, celer at que lldelis, 

Fa-deri orator, p.-icis via, terminus irm 

Semen amicito., belli fu^, litibus hostis. 

Foreign ministers should be truthful, 
taciturn, prompt, and loyal; defenders of 
treaties, bonds of peace, quellers of dis- 
putes, seeds of amity, foes of strife, and 
antagcfnists of war. 

He adds, that if people were their own 
egisltttors, wars would be few, sharp and 
short, instead of long and ambitious; and 
that steady politics and ablediplomacy most 
flourish where merit, not birth or chance, 
leads to promotion, and accident or intrigue 
regulate events as they elevate men. 

The general duties of a foreign minister 
are particularly explained by Bielfield as 
follows: 

He is to deliver letters of credit, and of 
course to obtain his recognition. To bring 
about conferences with the ministers, and 
audiences with the executive of the coun- 
try where he resides, communicating and 
rectMving propisitions, and transacting the 
business of his mission both by written 
correspondence and personal interviews. 
To negotiate treaties of peace, boundaries, 
al 1 iance,comme ree and navigation.or othe rs, 
if .so instructed. To i>ay unremitting at- 
tention to all occurrences, and to make ex- 
act and regular reports of such as are im- 
portant to his own Government. To en- 
gage the two Governments in amicable cor- 
respondence respecting their mutual inter- 
ests; to preserve a good understanding be- 
tween them, and to endeavor to remove all 
obstacles to it. His constant study "will be 
to secure as much as possible, by all fair 
means, the good-will of the Government 
and |icople near whom he resides, both to- 
wanl himself and his fellow-co'inlrymen : 
and likewise to impress the foreign Ciovern- 
ment and people with a good opinion of 
his own : turning all occurrences to their 
advantage. He should favor tho commerce 
and navigation of his own country with 
that in which he resides. If their territo- 
ries adjoin, his task will be to allay such 
misunderstandings as grow out of that 
neighl)orhood, or which concern bounda- 
ries, desertions, enlistments, or the like; 
and to strive to terminate amicably all dif- 
ferences that may occur between them. — 
It will be useful for him to keep up a good 
understanding with other foreign ministers 
residing at the .same place, especially those 
of allies, in order by their means to ascer- 
tain the movements and designs of other 
nations. His office enjoins him to protect 
as far as the general laws of nations allow, 
and particular conventions may stipulate 
all of his own countrymen who may hap- 
|>en to be in the country of his mission, pro- 
vided they are not unworthy of his counte- 
nance, extending to them his aid, comfort, 
and hospitality, (4. Black. Com. 68.) He 



is also eiiipowered to furnish pass|)orts and 
.safe conilucts to such of them as may be 
going from tliat country ; aivl to strangle rs 
who require such documents. If his coun- 
trymen Imve funds in the public .stocks of 
the country near which he is in mission, 
he will su|>erintend that property for them, 
tuid the payment of dividends when re- 
quired; ami if the citizens of the foreign 
country where he resides own funds in the 
stocks of his own country, or succeed to in- 
heritances thci'o, he will provide for them 
the neccessary certificates, attestations, and 
other such succor and fiicilities. 

The Latin denominations Legatus and 
Orator, comprehend all classes of envoys. 
The word ambassador, by gcKxl authorities, 
derived from a Spanish root, also includes 
all messengers. But our learned linguist, 
Mr. Duponccau, is probably better author- 
ity for its derivation from the Italian antAas- 
ciatore, which formerly signified any mes- 
sage; as to this da^ a luessage sent by a 

rvant is terme,^ «niba9sy ((inbdssurla) 
from the Italian bneaare, to kiss; meaning 
friendly salutation or coinniuuication. .\ 
gentleman or lady in Italy will ask their 
servant, arete fatio Vambasoalar! Have 
you made the embassy ? Meiming, have 
you carried my message to the gentleman 
or lady? By modern innovation this title 
ol ainliassador has been arrogated by the 
mmediatc personal representatives of moii- 
arclis claiming superior rank. Originally 
there were no grades of embassy, nor are 
there any now in contemplation of law. 
[Wiequef. p. 6; Bielf. ch. 9, s. 13; Vat. 
lib. 4, ch. 6, sec. 69.] Tho same princi- 
|ile that clothes the aml>a.s.sador with privi- 
lege is e<iually effectual for the protection 
of the humblest of his attendants. .Am- 
bassadors, ordinary and extraordinary, 

nistors plenipotentiary, envoys extruor- 
nary, resident ministers, charges d'affaires, 
secretaries of cniliassics, secretories of le- 
gation, private secretaries of foreign min- 
isters, chancellors, gentlemen, pages, mar- 
hall couriers, interpreters, physicians, 
priests, almoners, domestics of every de- 
scription, all enjoy the same exemption 
from the local jurisdiction, and for the 
same reason. Ambassadors, commissioned 
as they frequently are with suitable cre- 
lentials to represent inonarchs at the mar- 
riages, funerals, births, baptisms or coro- 
nations of each other, are entitled to the 
priviliges of public ministers if their er- 
rands be of public concern. But the mere 
personal envoy of a monarch, commissioned 
to purchase clothes, jewels, or perform 
other similar services, which are not affairs 
of state, are not entitled to privilege. — 
[Bielf. ch. 9.] Tho deaths and marriages 
of princes, as the governments of Europe 
are constituted, are affairs of state. But 
inviolability cannot be prostituted to a cour- 
tier, the mere carrier of a compliment in 
which nations have no concern. Wictiue- 
fort mentions many instances of females 

ho have served as foreign ministers, and 
when duly commissioned they are to be 
deemed entitled to every privilege. 

When Wicquefort wrote there were two 
grades of loreign missions. Bielfield, in 
759, alleges throe. Tho French Consular 
Convention, of 1 800, as we have seen, es-. 
tabli.shed four. 

It may not be necessary to dispute these 
corruptions otherwise than as they contra- 
dict the law of nations. Introduced, as 
such gradations are, by preponderating 
States for their own exclusive aggrandise- 
ment, and often to gratify the mere vanity 
of their sovereign, they are incompatible 
with that equality of nations which is the 
only just basis for their law. The small 
and the great must be, at least in theory, 
on a footing of perfect equality. .Accor- 
dingly, all accredited authors have pro- 
tested against these upstart distinctions as 
unlawful and mischievous. 

O'.Mearu reports the authority of Nopo- 
leon, in his conversations at St. Helena, 
for denying the common mistake that am- 
bassadors arc entitled tosu|ierior rank, re- 
spect, and privilege, because they represent 
sovereigns personally as well as politically, 
whereas other foreign ministers only rep- 
resent nations or sovereigns politically. 
Napolean's reasoning is conclusive. It is 
an error, said he, though generally believ- 
ed, that an ambassador represents the sov- 
reign; which is not so, as none of the 
stipulations he signs are valid till ratified. 
As to his rank in etiquette, there is no ex- 
ample of sovereigns treating ambtissadors 
as equals, for they never return their vis- 
its, never yield them precedence, or treat 
them as they treat other sovereigns. Tho 
false notion that ambassadors represent sov- 
ereigns is a mere feudal tradition, accor- 
ding to which, when homage was rendered 
by a great vassal, prevented f rom personal 
attendance, it was done by an ambassador 
representing hiin; in which ca.se the am- 
bassador really received the honors due to 
his sovereign. The ambassador's charac- 
ter is the same as that ofthe minister plen- 
ipotentiary ond envoy, with this difference, 
that the ambassador is first in rank, but 
in negotiation they are equal, with the same 
rights. Whatever either stipulates must 
be ratified, to be binding by the sovereign 
to whom it is submitted. In etiquette there 
is n difference. Charges d'affaires are not 
accredited to sovereigns but to ministers. — 
It may be added, that but for the pre-requi- 
site of ratification, tho treaty stipulating 
search would now be the law of the se.i. 

Permanent foreign missions, which are 
maintained by almost all civilized nations, 
arc, nevertheless, modern luxuries, un- 
known bef'ore the sixteenth century. Gro- 
tius objects to them as unneccessary inno- 
vations. Their establishment is imputed 
to Cardinal Mazarin. In his celebrated 
political testament. Cardinal Richelieu has 
bequeathed his reasons for preferring them 
to occasional missions. The vast changes 
in the world, effected by tho discoveries 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
which bound the whole ghibt; together by 
commercial connexions till then unknown, 
caused many new missions and influenced 
their permanence. The first missions from 
England to Turkey and to Russia were 
commercial speculations. [See Smith's 
Wealth of Nations, book 5, ch. 1, part 3.] 
In latter times, the same Government, with 
similar views, has commissioned two costly 
emb,i.ssies to China. 

Continual negotiation is supposed to 
have many aiivuntages over that which is 
the offspring of emergencies and ends with 
thein. It is said to be the best if not the 
only method by which one (lovernment, 
can lie kept constantly informed of tho 
policy of others, so as to enable it to gradu- 
ate its foreign relations accordingly. — 
Bielfield, De Callieres and other political 
writers assert, Bynkershoeck and Barbey- 
rac, who treat the matter as jurists, do not 
deny, that it is a preferable system to that 
superintendence and intrigue which they 
all appear to consider as the legitimate em- 



ployment of a foreign minister. But 
what is the law of nations freed from cor- 
ruptions and frivolities? Can clandestine 
machinations, its the means of luiy end, 
even the iicaee and welfare of nations, be 
reconciled with a code of law which ele- 
vates the agents of such contrivances be- 
yond the roach of ordinary cognizanoi? 
Wicquefort mentions the provident jealousy 
of a .sturdy Polander, who, as late as the 
middle of the 17th century, did not hesi- 
tate to declare in the Diet of Warsaw, with 
the independence which popular repre- 
.sentation inspires that, the French ambas- 
sailor had nothing to do there, and ought 
to l)e regarded as a spy, or rather a traitor, 
having been guilty of several intrigues, 
as was well known, against the public 
tranquility. The kingdom, said this pa- 
triot deputy, has no need of a tutor, nor the 
crown of foreign counsels; and the ambas- 
sador's stay is suspicious, because it is 
usual for them to go home when their 
negotiations are ended. 

The Dutch edicts are recommeudod to 
especial attention by the analysis of Byo- 
keishoeck; they probably served as models 
(or the English act of 1700, and that for 
the American act of 1790. These acts 
are expressed with the fullness and precis- 
ion of representative legislation, much 
more accessible than the various provisions 
on this subject, for which I am indebted to 
the Repertory of Martin, and which wo 
may adopt as declaratory enactments of the 
law of nations. 

The Dutch edict doted the 29th March, 
1651, enacts severe pc^nalties against all 
persons who injure foreign ministers, their 
attendants, dwellings or pro|)erty, inclu- 
ding ambassadors, residents, agents and 
other ministers of Kings, Princes, Repub- 
lics, ijc. bearing the title of public minis- 
ters. There arc also Dutch edicts, on tho 
same subject, dated the 9lh September, 
1679, and the 19tli June 1681, which are like- 
wise particularly noticed by Bynkershoeck. 

The English act of .^nne was the off- 
spring of an emergency. (I Black. Com. 
255.) The Russian ambassador, Andrew 
Artemonouitz Mattneoff, was arrested for 
adebtof small amount, while in his car- 
riage in the street. Instead of applying to 
the law for relief, he gave bail, and com- 
plained to the Queen. The offenders, 
whose large number (seventeen) seems to 
imply more than a common arrest would 
require, were prosecuted, imprisoned, and 
convicted, but never sentenced to any pun- 
ishment, the question of law not having 
been determined by the judges. The in- 
dignant Czar demanded the death of the 
sheriff and all others concerned in the ar- 
rest. The Queen answered that such 
measures were beyond her power, without 
a law for the purpose. But to quiet the 
clamors of the foreign ministers, who 
made it theircomnion oiusc, as well as to 
appt'aso the indignation of the Czar, the 
bill was brought into Parliament and passed 
unanimously. With a copy of this ele- 
gantly engros-sed and illuminated, Whit- 
wortli, an ambas-sador extraordinary from 
till; Queen, wasdcspatehed to Moscow, bear- 
ing her letter of apology, which humiliating 
step, says Blackstone, was accepted by the 
Kussian monarch as a full satisfaction, and 
the offenders, at his request, thereupon dis- 
charged from further pursuit. 

The semi-barbarian monarch, to whom 
this expiation was offered, had not at that 
time a permanent or resident embassy 
lUiy where in Europe; and one of his pre- 
decessors is said by De Callieres to havo 
had the hat nailed to the head of an am- 
bassador for wearing it in his presence. 

In the reign of Richard the Second, the 
killing John, imperial ambassador from 
Greece, wos adjudged treason, as it affected 
the King's majesty. (Reeve's History of 
Eng. Law, ch. 17, vol. 3, p. 207 ; who cites 
3 Ric. 2 Colt. Alri. p. 183, s. 18.) But the 
statute of Anne appears to be the first reg- 
ular.atany rate, acknowledgement by writ- 
ten law of the principle and tho arrangement 
of the practice in England, which, therefore, 
countenances Macintosh's intimation that the 
precision and certainty ofthe law were neve r 
applied to this port of it till modern times. 
The modern permanency of embassies, and 
their division into several classes, with dif- 
ferent denominations, dignities, and emolu- 
ments, is further confirmation of that inti- 
mation. 

The preamble of the English act of Par- 
liament recites that the Russian ambassa- 
dor extraordinary, the envoy of a good 
friend and an ally of the Queen of Eng- 
land, had been arrested by several turbu- 
lent and disorderly persons, in a most out- 
rageous and insulting manner, contrary to 
the law of nations as in contempt of the 
protection granted by the Queen, and in 
prejudice of tlir> rights and privileges 
which ambassadors and other public min 
islers, authorised and received as such 
have at all times been thereby possessed of, 
and ought to be kept sacred and inviolable. 

The act then annuls all legal proceed 
ings commenced agninsi the said ambassa 
dor, and all future process whereby th-? 
person of any ambassador , or other public 
minister of any foreign Prince, authorized 
and received as such, their domestics or 
domestic servants, may be arrested or im 
prisoned, or their goods or chattels dis- 
trained, seized, or attached; excepting. 
howevi!r, bankrupt merchanU or traders 
who put themselves into tho service of 
svch foreign ministers; and servants, un- 
less their names are first registered in the 
office of one of the principal Secretaries of 
Stale, and by him transmitted to the sheriffs 
of Loiid.jn and Middlesex to lie hung up 
for public insptjction in their offices. 

It moreover authorises the two chief jus- 
tices, the chancellor, and the keeper, or 
any two of them, to impose the infliction of 
such pains, penalties, and corporeal punish- 
ment as they judge fit upon all persons, irt- 
cludiiig the attorneys and solicitors, who 
prosecute, and the officers who execute 
such process, as violators of the law of na- 
tions and disturbers of the public repose. 

In his note to Blackstone, Christian in- 
lorins us that perhaps it was intended as a 
compliment to the Czar that the offender 
is deprived of trial by jury; and as he is to 
suffer any corporeal punishment that two 
of the three judges may think fit to inflict, 
the Czar would be induced to believe that 
any future requisition of instant death 
would be complied with. But as the stat- 
ute has not made the oflence felony, of 
course this punishment cannot extend to 
the privation of life. Without such inti- 
mation from respectable English authority, 
we should be loth to believe that one liov- 
ernment, and by act of Parliament, would 
piactis:. this imposition on another. 

The United States of America incorpo- 
rated similar provisions from the law of 
nations, not only with their code of law, 
which is subject to alteration or repeal by 
the Legislature, but with their written con- 



stiliilioii.wliicli is lUo siipri MV orgaiiio law 
1101 so liable to cliaiigo, anil lo whicli all 
lawj and iiia);istrate3 are subordinate. 

Uylliis paramount sanction lli<^ judicial 
IKivviT of llic I'nioii, excluiliiig tlio*; of 
iheseveral confederated States, extends to 
all cases uirocling ambassadors, otlicr |»ib- 
lic ministers and consuls; in all wliicli 
cases the Suiireme Court lias original juris- 
diction. (Art. 3, SW.2.) 

30 up. 1, 790, s. 46. — Tlio act of Con- 
gross s<K)n after enacted invaliilates all pro- 
cess from any court of tlio United Stales, 
or any of the Slate courts, or any judge or 
p 1st ice of the peace, to arrest or imprison 
the person of aiiv ambassador or oilier 
public minister of any foreign Prince or 
Slate, authorised and received as sucli by 
tlio President, or any domestic servant of 
the same, or to distrain, si:ize,or attach his 
lit their g<iods or chattels: excepting, how- 
ever, any citizen or inhabitant of the Uui- 
led States having contracted debts, still iltie, 
prior lo entering the serviceof sucfc minis- 
lers; nor shall any (lerson be Uable for the 
l>rocee<lings of this act for having arrested 
or sued any domestic of sacli minister, un- 
less the servant's name be first registered 
III the office of the Secretary of State, by 
whom it is to be transmitted to the mar- 
shal of the district where Congress reside, 
to be there put up in a public place in his 
office. 

It moreover punished with imprisoniiient, 
not exceeding three years, and fine at the 
discretion of the court, any person suing 
forth such prw'fss, all attorneys and solicit- 
ors prosecuting, and all officers executing 
the same, as violators of the law of na- 
tions and disturbers of the public repose. 

And it also enacts that if any person 
jliall violate any sale condui^t or passport 
duly obtained and issued under the author- 
ity of the United States, or shall assaidt, 
strike, wound, imprison, or in any other 
manner infract (he law of nations by otFer- 
ing violence to the |>erson ol' any ainl>as.«i- 
ilor or other public minister, such person 
so on°eiiding,on conviction, shall be impris- 
oned not exceeding tlil^e years, and fined 
at the discretion of the court, 

In a case much considered by the Su- 
proine Court of Pi'nnsylvnnia, in the year 
17li4, (De Lonchainp's case, I l>al. iii.) it is 
s:ii(l that a wrong opinion has Ixjen eiiter- 
laiiied concerning the Court of King's 
Bench, in Bnglaml, in the noted case of the 
KiHsian ambiissador. They detained the 
oflonders after conviction, in prison, from 
term toterm, until the Czar Peter was sat- 
isfied, without ever proceeding to judge- 
ment; and from this it has U^en inferred 
that the Court doubted whether they could 
indict any punishment for an infraction of 
the law of nations. But this was not the 
re.-ison. The court never doubled that 
the law of nations formed part of the law 
of Kngland, and that a violation of this 
general law could be punished by them; 
hut no punishment les.^ than death would 
have lieen thought by tlicUzarnn ailequate 
reparation for the arrest of his ambassa- 
dor. This punishment they could not in- 
flict, ami such a sentence as they could 
have given he might have thought a fresh 
insult. Another exjicdient was therefore 
fallen upon. 

Ill the same cose of Dc Lonchainps, the 
court declaria that the person of a jmblic 
minister is sacred and inviolable. Who- 
ever offers any violence to him, not only 
alfronls the sovereign he represents, but 
also hurls the common safety and well- 
being of nations; is guilty of a crime 
against the whole world. And the reasons 
which establish the inviolability and inde- 
pendence of the |>erson of a minister, ap- 
ply likewise to secure the immunities of 
his house. It is to be defended from all 
outrage; it is under the peculiar protection 
of Ihe laws; lo invade its freedom is a 
crime against the State and all other na- 
tions. The comities of a minister, or 
those of his train, partake of his inviola- 
bility. The indc|K:iidency of a minister 
extends to all his household ; these are so 
connected with him that they enjoy his pri- 
vileges and follow his fate. The Secretary 
of the embassy has his coniiiiission from 
the sovereign himself; he is the most dis- 
tinguished character in the suite of a pub- 
lic minister, and is in some instances con- 
sidered us a kind of public minister him- 
self. Threats of bo<lily harm lo his per- 
son, in the doinicil of the minister plenipo- 
tentiary, would take away the freedom of 
his conduct. The business of the sovereign 
could not U^' transacted, and his dignity and 
grandeur would be tarnished. The minis- 
ter's house is to be considered a foreign 
domicil, wliere the minister resides in full 
representation of his sovereign, and where 
the laws of the Slate do not extend. 

The District Court of Philadelphia, in 
1 830, enforced Ihe principle of the inviola- 
bility of all foreign ministers in astroiig illus- 
tration of it. Torlade, the charge d'af- 
faires of one of the contending claimants 
lo the Cioverninent of Portugal, sued Bar- 
roro, the charge d'affaires of the other, for 
the archives and documents of the legation, 
on the ground that tin: laller was but an in- 
dividual, without public character or privi- 
lege. Torlade's constituent government 
w;i3 in possession, Barroro's was over- 
thrown and expelled. Ilu had taken his 
passport from the Government of t)ic Uni- 
ted States, and was about leaving this couu- 
try. Yet the judgment of the court was, 
that the suit by the recognised against the 
ileparting minister was not evidence that 
the Portuguese Goveriiiiieiit hud du|>rivud 
the latter of his faculties; the court duubt- 
ed whether the Portuguese Government 
could do so. Where a iiiiuister announces 
to the American Governnionl that his func- 
tions have ceased, in consequence of the 
end of the (Joverninent which appointed 
him, his privilege to return unmolested 
docs not ceu^ie, though his successor, 
eummissioued by aiiotlier government of 
his own cuuntry, has been recognised \>y 
that of the United Stales. The recogni- 
lioii of a foreign minister by the govern- 
ment of the United States i» conclusive ev- 
idence in u court of justice of the autheii- 
tieity and validity of his credentials; and 
the official acts of Government are also 
conclusive evidence whether he is a return- 
ing minister. In the case of Ortega, u 
Spanish minister, the Circuit Court of the 
United Slates for the Pennsylvania dis- 
trict, had before determined thai foreign 
ministers cannot waive their privileges. 

The English act of Parliaineat, so fur us 
relates lo Ihe case of Maltneoli', the iiiinie- 
diate cause of it, is retrospective in its 
enactments, annulling proceedings then in 
train for execution. It organises an oxlru- 
ordiimry forum, of any two of certain 
judges oamed, authorising lliem to inflict 
such pains, |>«Kaltieji, aiid corporeal punish- 
ment ss tlu<y judge lit to lie imposed. If 
this is Ut be dune without trial by jury, us 
would senmto be the inUintion of the law, 
and. if the puiiishiiieut may be capital, the 
genius of Englisn law makes large conces- 
siuiis, in this instance, to the law of na- 
tions. The exclusion of bankrupt mer- 
chants and trailers, puttijig themselves into 
Ihe service of umlwsso^ui'i. I^y Iho Eng- 
lish act, is exteiidtid by t|ie AmiJijcan act to 
all citizens and inhabitants of tl)« ,lji<itnil 
Htates who shall have coiitnict/fl (iebU 
prior to entering into lhoservi< t»>/i' (.ii am- 
bassador, such debts lieiiig still due /iiid UU' 
paid. 

Doth the English and American acts arc 



curdul in prOviJii'.K that umbassadui-s and 
iiih. r public niinisi. is shall Ix; autluirizcd 
and received as such, iu order lo !>'• privi- 
legcd. 

-f^Ioilher of these acts lays any restrainl 
on llie Government of their resp elivi' 
<-ountries, or provides in any way against 
public prosecutions of foreign ministers. 
'Phcir prohibitioii^jfieni lo bo aimed at civ- 
il suits. The Aiiwrican law, espci inlly, is 
explicit in its liinitalioii to p.-rsiins suing 
forlli or prosi^cuting any writ or process. 
It is observable that while both of them 
prohibit process of arrest and attachment, 
neither of them forbids that of summons, 
so familiar to bolh their codes. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that this material omission 
was unintentional. It may be, that the 
summons was deemed a harmless measure 
against persons not resident, according lo 
legal fiction, where prix;eeded against: 
against whom, theroforct, judgment would 
be of no avail then!, and no more available 
as the foundation of fresh suits against 
them elsewhere. As the coinmeiiceiiieiit 
of an action to lead to any profiluble re- 
sult, summons is incompatible with privi- 
lege. Yet the fr.aniers of the ('onstitu- 
tionand the law of the United States must 
have supposed it possible that suits aiid 
prosicutions ngainsl foreign ministors 
would take place?, because, in assigning 
their res|x;ctive jiiri.sdictions to the several 
courts of the United States, provision is 
made for all suiLs brought by ambassadors 
or other public ministers, or in which a 
(x>nsul or vice-consul shall he a party, and 
also for such jurisdiction of suits and pro- 
ceedings against nmbaisadors or other pub- 
lic ministers, or their domestics, or domes- 
lie servants, as a court of law can have or 
exercise consistently with the law of nu- 
lions, (Act of September, 1789, sec. 12.) 

.Mankind are imitators; probably the 
.American act of Congress copied the Brit- 
ish staiule without much consideration, and 
left in doubt what is u doubtful question at 
any rate. 

U|ion the whole, the obligation of ne- 
cessity, which acts throughout the whole 
empire of law, is not perhaps more defen- 
sible in this than in many other well-sottled 
principles of jurisprudence. .Absurd as 
the impunity of foreign ministers often is, 
the ri^asoii of the rule is nevertheless suf- 
ficiently apparent; and both the public pol- 
icy and the right of unquestionable free- 
dom from restraint are iiidissolubly con- 
nected with the common law, the penc-c, 
commercial intercourse, harmony, and the 
refined hostilities ol nations. If a foreign 
minister assaults, the blow may be relurii- 
<hI. So it has Ix'iMi adjuilged in the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the 
Pennsylvania district. (1 Wasliingt. 53 1.) 
And other instances may occur in which 
the necessity or policy of absolute immuni- 
ty would not exist. But mostly it is better 
for s(x;iety to suffer what would be irregu- 
lar or indefensible conduct by individuals 
than interrupt or endanger the peace of 
nations. 

Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, as- 
cribes the increased numbers, more settled 
privileges, and porm;ment residence of for- 
eign ministers to the spread of commerce. 
The United States of America, while their 
Union extends to other purp&ses, are main- 
ly a commercial league. Hence, the sec- 
ond section of the third article of the Fed- 
eral Constitution associates consuls, who 
are merely commercial agents, without 
diplomatic privileges, witli ambassailors 
and other public ministers, and with Slates, 
in matters of jurisdiction, confining it orig- 
inally or by appe:il to the Supreme Court 
in all matters concerning them. In a late 
casL(C Peters 41, 7 Peters 27,) that of the 
consul-general of Saxony, the Supreme 
Court of the United States revemed a judg- 
ment of the highest court of Now York, 
for sustaining a suit against the consul, al- 
though his exemption was not pleaded. — 
For, the court saiil. Ihe privilege is not \ter- 
sonal, or it would hardly have required 
sjiccial provision in the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. Higher consid- 
erations of public policy led to the provis- 
It was deemed fit and proper that the 
courts of Ihe Government, with which 
sled the regulation of foreign iiitercoui-se, 
should have cognizance of suits against the 
representatives of such foreign Govern- 
ments, The expression of the court 
might be criticised ; for consuls cannot be 
said to represent Guveriiments, They are 
the guardians of the property, and, for ma- 
ny purposes, the |)er3ons of their country- 
men; and though loth commissioned by 
one Government and recognised by Ihe 
other, can hardly he considered the repre- 
sentatives of either. Thus, while it has 
Ix'cn determined by our courts that con.suls 
may claim, judici.dly, the property of 
their countrymen in suit, they are not al- 
lowed to take pos-scssion of it without spe- 
cific authority. 

In 179.J it wasdetermined by two judges 
of the Federal Courts, overruling the dis- 
sent of another, in the ca.se of Ravare, 
that consuls arc indictable in Ihe circuit 
courts for misdemeanors, and the consul 
was subiiei|nently convicted of an oirence at 
wlial was then considered common federal 
Inw. But both these doctrines have sine* 
been overruled, and consuls are now liable 
only in the Supreme Courts and by statute 
law. 

But in the case of the Russian consul- 
general, in the year 18 It'', the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania decided that the 
consular juri8<liction is exclusively federal; 
and, consequently, if a ra|ie or other of- 
fence be cjjmniitted by a consul, for which 
no provision is made by ai:t of Cougi'ess, 
the otVender is dispunishable. 

It has long been among my fondest fan- 
cies that this transatlantic country, with 
its free, benign, and p,iciric institutions, 
should deem it part of American destiny to 
meliorate the law of nations by giving 
greater liberty to the sea, greater exten- 
sion lo commercj'. and thereby diminish- 
ing the occasions of war. In thisamelioru- 
tion, foreign missions must perform im- 
portant parts. Till! Federal Constitution, 
by elevating consuls to the rank of diplo- 
matic agents as respects jurisdiction, made 
a first important step towards this great 
change. Government, es|M!cially the Fed- 
eral Judiciary, may accomplish the resl. — 
In nothing is the literature of the English 
law so deficient !is that of nations. Amer- 
ica must make amends for it. Indopen- 
denee of bad preceilents, ofTspring of an- 
gry conflicts, recurrence to first principles, 
restoration without innovation, by Ameri- 
can judgi:s and foreign ministers, may ren- 
der this country the renovator, arbiter, and 
founder of a law of nations promoting 
general |ieace. 

Caution to Patentees. — U has been de- 
cideil hy Judge Nelsim, as we learn from u 
communication in the National Intelligen- 
cer, that if the proprietor of a new inven- 
tion sells even one of his articles; before he 
has taken out his patent, he thereby loses 
his exclusive claim ; the sale is held to be 
an abandonment <d° the invention to the 
public. — Fiillon Ti legrapk. 

A Thkii'tv Workman. — Thirty years 
ago, Nicholas Longwurtli. Esq., of Cincin- 
nati, was. it is said, a penniless journeyman 
shoemaker; he is now a millionure! 

Lectures.— Rev. Dr. Rice is engaged in 
delivering a course of lectures in First 
Presbyterian Church iu (,'incinnali, u|>oii 
the subject of Slavery. 



i rtjiil llie Cimiunuli Ujily Timo". 
WHO KII.Li;l> COCK-IIOIHN ? 



Riiv.liglity, ruiiipwy-dioup" 
Ifpr. 's tin- "lata" Wliat killi' 



TIk! long disu«ted fact; Ji? who killed 
Tt^eum.seli, has been just brought to light, 
iu the present political canvass in Ken- 
tucky. Mujiir L>wis Fif!g- of iNclsou 
county, proves to lie the bona fide slayi'r, 
ns the following corres|)ondeiico plainly 
shows. 

.Major F., in his address to the freemen 
of old Nelson, published in the Bardslown 
Suntinel of the 20th ult., observes: 

"I will not detail the privations and hard- 
ships I endured on that occasiuu, but I will 
only allude to a few of the scenes that are 
no* most fresh in my recollection. The 
first engagement, of any importance I was 
in, was the bi^tlleof the Thames, in which 
that wily and subtle foe, Tocumseh, was 
slain, as many suppnso, by Col. JoIiilsoii — 
but 1 will easily convince you that this 
credit belongs exclusively to myself. Col. 
Johnson and myself were messmates in 
this campaign, and we wore lioth severely 
and dangerously wounded in the above bat- 
tle — we were iioth nursed in the same tent, 
and attended hy the same surgeon; soon 
after the battle, and after wo wore both c on- 
valcseent, the Colonel and myself were ly- 
ing talking over Ihe events of the battle, 
and the death of Tecuniseli. TIh'. Colonel 
knowing it was I thai had killed Tocumseh, 
remarked to me — as I never expected to 
l)ocome a public man, I must let him have 
the credit of killing Tecunu«;h, as it would 
lie of essential service to him in his inten- 
ded political canvassing. I replied to liim, 
that I would do so, but should I ever become 
a candidate, and it was iiecces,sary for my 
success, that the truth must lie told; — this 
the (,'oionel readily .assented to. In view 
of this understanding, as soon as I deler- 
miiieil to liecoine a candidate, I addressed 
the following Hole to (.^ol. Jidinson: 

Boston, Kr., Jun.' l>t, 11*45. 

Dkar Cui.o.Nei. : — In tlie courec of human 
eveiitj, it hn.s Liromi' iioccitKary for nic to |>ri'!«uiit 
myself Wfore llir pcoiilo for otlico. 1 opine lh:it I 
nlliill Ktaiiil in iii'i.l of all th<' KXli riial aid 1 can 
pet. I am, IhiTt'foro, nonipclU-,) to luik your per- 
mimioii lo fiiake public the true secret of the (teutli 
of TeruniNeli. and tlie slayer thereof. 1 hope tliin 
will put yun to no public incoiiveiitcnro. 

1 am as ever, your old friend and meiwmate, 
I.KWl.S I'lUt;. 

To this letter I received the following 
prompt reply : 

(>RK.tT Crossi.vgs, Juue 6lh, 134.'). 

Mv Dka» Fioo : — Your note of tin- Isl innl., 
was received by ine IhiH morning — 1 hatilen to re- 
ply. After dcclariiif; in all aincerily. my delight 
in hearing one,' more from my old friend and mess- 
male, I will say, I well rclfMmker llie rircumslan- 
008 of that eveiilfiil day •* »hicli Teenmarh WKa 
slain. Now Ihal 1 am tfV longer a candidate for 
public uHice, and having relired to tbe shades of 
private life. I Iiafe no cause lo regret your ma- 
kiug known lo llie public Ihe real 'IVoui'iisoh kil- 
ler. I surely ought lo nat salisliod with what Iho 
rvjjutation of it haj* dune for me, and uni now wil- 
ling that you should reap all the advantages from 
it you can. The girl ln'gs to b,- reineniUerud to 
you, and we would be pleased to Me you at tlie 
Groat Crossing. 

Yours, tmlv, 

R. M. JOHNSON. 

Some of rny friends thought it would bo 
a breach of fionfidence in me to publish this 
letter, — fearing it might be so considered, 
1 submitted the question to my old friend, 
John Pope, who advised me that it could 
not be cijnsidered in that light; even if it 
was, that the (/'olonel ought to be the last 
man in the world to complain of a breach 
of confidence. 

General Harrison, in his official report 
of the battle of the Thames, addressed lo 
the Secretary of War, was pleased to make 
favorable mention of the gallant part I Ixiro 
on that occasion." [Ate Fub. Doc., rol. 19, 
paj>e 7Ca.] ^ 

THE FIVE POlN'Jp. 

BY N. P. WILLIS. 

We do not intend lo be over fastidious in 
our selection of wrticles illustrative of the 
fruits of our social institutions. We shall 
from time to time publish such pieces us we 
may meet with, that arc suited lo a place 
in a department which we might call Pic- 
turns of Civilization. The following arti- 
cle from a pen which is always true in its 
descriptions of nature, we appropriate to 
our purpose. 

1 presume you are interested in the one 
portion of Nmv York made cliissic by a 
foreign pen, let mo jot you down a mrm. or 
two from my first visit to Dickens' Hole, at 
the "Five Points," made one evening with 
a distinguished party, undercharge of a 
Boz officer. 

I hail had an idea that this celebrated 
spot was on the eastern limit of the city, 
at the end of one of the omnibus routes, 
and was surprised to find that it wa-s not 
more than three minutes walk from Broad- 
way, and in full view from one of the fash- 
ionable corners. It lies, indeed, in a lap 
between Broadway and llie Bowery, in 
what was once a secluded valley of the is- 
land of Manhattan, though to believe it ev- 
er to have been green or dean, requires a 
powerful elTorl of the imagination. We 
turned into Aniliony street ut half past ten, 
passed the '-Tomlw," and im.k the down- 
ward road, as did Orpheus and Dickens be- 
fore us. It was a cold night, but women 
stood at every door, with bare heads and 
bare shoulders, mast of them with some- 
tliiiig tos;iy, and by tlicir attitudes, show- 
ing a complete insensibility to cold. In 
every thing they said they contrived to 
bring in the word "shilling." Theiv 
were few men to Ite seen, and those wlvom 
we met skulked past as if avoiding otwor- 
vation, — piissibly ashamed to be there, 
possibly sliHnkiiig from any further ac- 
quaintance with officer Stevens, though 
neither of these feelings seemed to bo 
shared by the females of the community. 
A little turn to the left brought us up 
against what appeared tome a blind, tum- 
ble down board fence, but the officer pulled 
a latch and opened a door, and a flight of 
steps was disclo.»ed. He went down first 
and threw o[icu n door at the bottom, letting 
up a blaze of light, and we followed into 
the grand subterranean Almack's of the 
Five Points. And n-ally it looked very 
clean and cheerful. It was a spacious 
room, with a low ceiling. excessively white- 
washed, nicely sanded, and well lit, and the 
black proprietor and his "ministering spir- 
its" (liternlly fulfilling their vocation 1m'- 
liind a very tidy bar) were well di-essed 
anil well mannered people, and received 
Mr. Stevens and his friends with the po- 
liteness of grand chambi^rlains. We were 
a little early for the fashionable hour, "the 
ladies not having arrived from the thea- 
tre;" and proposing to look in again after 
making the round of the other resorts, we 
crept up again to the street. 

Our next dive was into a cellar crowded 
with negroes, eating, drinking and danc- 
ing; one very well nuide mulatto girl play- 
ing the castanets, and imitating Ellslcr in 
what is called the cracover again. In 
their way, these people seemed cheerful, 
dirty, and comfortable. We looked in af- 
terwards at several drinking pl.ws, throng- 
ed with creatures who looked over their 
shoulilers very significnnlly at the officer 
— found one or two bar rooms kept by wo- 
men w ho had preserved the one virtue of 
neatness — (though in every clean place 
the hostess seemed a terrible virago) — 
and it wns then proposed that we aitioiild 
si^e some of Ihe dormitories of this .Ms;Uia. 
And ut lliis (loint must end all the cheerful- 
ness of description. This is called "mur- 
dering alley." said our guide. We eiiter- 
e.l b<.>lwcen two high brick walls, with 




barely 

l''''''V'«ff?rrwe „:.m,Ked to mal, _ . 
up a broken uinl filthy 8tairca.se lo ihi! 
t floor of a large building. Undirr its 
one roof llii^ officer thought there u.sually 
slept a thousand of these wretched out- 
casts. He knocked at a door on the left. 
It w.xs unwillingly opened by a woman who 
held a dirty horse blanket over hi;r breast, 
but at ill ; .sight of the police lantern .she 
slep|M.'d liack and let us pjiss in. The floor 
was covered with human lusings asleep in 
their rags, and when calleil by tlieofli< er 
to look ill a luw cloAin beyond, we coulil 
hardly put our feet lo tin- floor, they lay so 
closely together, black and white, men, wo- 
men and children. The iloorlesi aparl- 
inciit Ixiyoiid, of the size of a kennel, was 
occupied by a woman and her daughter's 
child, lying together on the fliNir, and cov- 
ered with rags, ami clothes of no dislin- 
guisliable color, the rubbish of Imiies and 
dirt only disphiced by their emaciati:<l 
liinbd. The sight wus too sickening lo en- 
dure, but there was no egress without fol- 
lowing close to Ihe lantern. Another door 
wasopcned to the right. It disidosed a low 
and gloomy upartiiieiit, perhaps eight feet 
square. Six or seven black women lay to- 
gether in a heap, all sleeping cX(.'ept the 
one who 0|K>ned the door. Something 
stirml ill a heap of rags, and one of the 
parly, removing a dirty piece of carpift 
with his cane, discovered anew-born child. 
It Ixdonged to one of the sleiqicrs in the 
rags, and had bad an hour's experience of 
llie tender merciernif this world! But 
these details ar« disi^nsting, and have gone 
fur enough when they have shown those 
who have the common comforts of life, 
how inestimably, by comparison, they are 
blest! For one. I had never before any 
idea of poverty in cities. 1 did not dream 
that human beings, within the reach of hu- 
man aid, could be abandoned to the wretch- 
edness which I there saw, nnd 1 have not 
described Ihe half of il, for the delicacy ol 
your readers would not bear it, even in de- 
scription. And all these horrors of want 
and abandonment lie almost within sound 
of your voice as you puss in Broadway! 
The officers sometimes make a descent, and 
carry off swarms to Blackwell's Island, — 
for all the inhabitants of tbe Five Points 
are sup|H>sc<l lobe criminal and vicious; — 
but slill thousands arc there, subje<"ts for 
tears and pity, starving like rats and dogs, 
with thesensibililiesof^ human beings! 

As we returned, we heard screams and 
fighting on every side, nnd the officers of 
the watch were carrying oil' a parly to the 
lock-up bouse. We des<;eiided once more 
to the grand liall-room, and found the 
dance going on very merrily. Several 
very handsome mulntto women were in 
Ihe crowil. and a fV^w "young men about 
town," mixed up with the blacks; and al- 
together it was a picture of "amalgama- 
tion" such as I had never seen, I wits 
very glad to get out of the neighlmrhood, 
leaving b*-hiiid me, lam f reo to con f»K!s, all 
discontent with my earthly allotment. One 
gentleman, who was with us, left hidiind 
him something of more value, having been 
robbed at .Almack'sof bis keys, penciW-ase, 
and a few dollars, the contents of two or 
three pockets. I wind up my "notes" with 
the hope that the true picture I hav 
drawn may touch some moving spring of 
iK'iievolcnce in private societies, or in the 
Common Council, and something may be 
soon done to alleviate the horrors of the 
Five Points. — N. Y. Harbinger. 

Louisville Jouknal. — This paper re- 
plies to our noti(-e of its article u.s lo u re 
sponsibilily beyond the law thus wise: 

Now the answer to uU this fine display of 
surprise is, that by our simple proposition 
we meant no more than what Ihe simple 
language imports. Wo spoke of public 
opinion and we meant publii: opinion — pub 
lie opinion, passing and enforcing its judg 
nionta quietly and i>eucefully, sometimes 
with fi'iirful effect, but always without vio 
lence or material weapons of any kind — 
public opinion, manifested in the cose of 
Needham, through the public press, and in 
Ihe disapproving language and counte 
nances of his fellow-i'itizens. Does not 
the Gazette acknowledge this sort of ri 
sponsibilily, and is it not neccss.iry to sup- 
ply the defects of Ihe law? 

The Journal was not so understood here 
Nor did we so under.sland it. For thi. 
friendly rea-son, and from no ufl'ectution of 
surprise, we called its attention to the par- 
agraph. The explanation given above 
will satisfy its friends, and prevent wrong 
iiilerencY;s being made by tliixse who would 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity 
of doing so. One word on another |>oint. 
The Journal, l>olh from its position and 
ehoracter, may speuk with effect on the 
whole subject of slavery, lo the South- 
west and \Vest. And this, too, by pimply 
doing justice to the people of the Free 
States. We are fully |>er8uailed that ihi 
lorge majority of them hold corrwt views 
as regards any liction of theirs: they nei 
ther desire to "interfere" in what docs not 
concern them, nor have they any sya%a- 
thy with ultra ami, or pro-slavery imueL, 
They are dis|>osed lo leave Garrison to his 
fanaticism, and to treat with contempt the 
madness of McDuiHe or Hautmond. Now 
if this fact was known, two results would 
foflow, first, that the harmony of feeling 
between Ihe two sections of the country 
would be iiieroasqf^tf not firmly establish- 
ed, and .second, that MMsilde slaveholders, 
feeling that there was no unjust, or un- 
ncigliborly, or "illeual" pressure from 
without, would be leftlo act as interest, du- 
ty, and principle might din^ct. And how 
is this to be done unit -ss Suulhrrn papers of 
standing, forgetting all littleness, or jier- 
sonal abuse, or vulgar slung, and more im- 
portant than all, every purpose to feed or 
quail before, .Southern excitement, shall 
tell the whole truth with regard lolhe Peo- 
ple of the Free States. 

The Journal has done this herelnfure on 
more occasions than one, and by .so doing, 
has won for itself. North .md South, .1 
weight of cliar,acter which no harsh say- 
ings, or brilliant rep.nrtecs, or pithy replies, 
could give. We look for n Ixilder mani- 
festation of this simple justice hercuflrr. 
And if it be made, we will bear and brave 
its sneer, or satire, without complaint or 
dread, for the great good it shall do the 
country. — tin. Gazette. 

Tax on Thkkt — on Muroer. — It would 
be a very oild statute lo Ix; recorded on the 
pages of nSlate's Inw, that the Senate and 
House of Representatives had by a unani- 
mous — or a very largo vote, resolved, that 
owing to the indebtedness of the Stule, and 
Ihe nei-essily for an increased revenue, it is 
exiMidient to allow none to steal or imirdt;r, 
excepting those that have authority from 
Ihe commmiweallh; and in view of this 
privilege so conferred upon those who law- 
fully engage in eitherof thes<! deparliiieiits. 
they U; rei|uired lo pay into the treasury 

of Ihe commonwealth, the sum of 

dollars, for every theft under Ihe sum of 
one hundred dollars, and at Ihe same per 
cent, for all amounts over and alKtve that 
sum. That for taking tlielifeofnny |K'nce- 
able citizim of Ihe Stale, without aggrava- 
tion, and purely for his own [lorsonal in- 
terest or gratilication, the sum b<; fi.xed at 

ilollais. .Any one violating these 

ordinances shall be fined ut the discretion 
of the court. 

Strange us this legiila'ion would l)c. mad 
.ind reckless as the law-makers would be, it 



tu us to be far in u.lvuiice 
ol' wlial almost ev.-ry logisl iliire in Ihe 
country is in Ihc habit of doing yearly. In 
iho accounts which we have of thefts and 
murders, we find the propotrators are men, 
iiino times out of ten. that have lieen in- 
flamed to do the deeds of rapine and blood, 
at places lawfully established, lawfully pro- 
tected, and lawfully encourged. Men that 
stand unib r senteiii c of death ill the prisons 
of some of our States, have petitioned, with 
others, for the re(«;al of the license luw, on 
the ground of the temptations ojieiied thro* 
these places, to bring men to deeds of 
blood. Who does not know that iii<;n who 
dij these deeds, are the rei/ulur atlen<laiits 
upon the licen.sed shops? Let a theft be 
committed — let a murder be per|ietrate<l, 
and where do your jwliee officers liHjk for 
them? Is it ill the bouses of the iiiiliistri- 
oiis, temperate comimiiiity, or where the 
liquid fire is to bu h.ad that prepares men 
for their work? 

Was it necessary to bring the testimony of 
Judges or Juries as to the principal cause 
of the crimes committed and that have come 
under their jurisdielion, there would, with- 
out a dis-senting voice, be the answer, the 
use^' intuxicttting drink. Our Icfiislalors 
knuio this, and yel Ihcy, frum year lo year, 
continue upon the statute books, tlie law 
which licenses, with the authority of the 
commonwealth, the shops, at which nnd thro' 
which arc manufactured, the thieves and 
murderers who endanger the property and 
lives of the industriotis and usef ul citizens. 
Surely if the c.uise is licensed, theelii^ct 
might to pa^s. If tbu 'iVmpter and the 
Templnlton Im lawful, should Ihe 'I'enipled 
Ik) made to sulfer? Should the thief and 
murderer be punished, when the men that 
have trained them to the habits that have 
fitted them for their work, not only go un- 
punished, but go by the authority of the 
commonwealth, and continue todo the same 
work? How do these things agree? — Ky. 
Temperance Unimi. 

E.NGLisn Fashions for June. — Buttons 
are very fyshionablo this season in enamel, 
garnet, iiiureassit(\ and torquoise, *Vc. ; but 
the trimmings of dresses vary according to 
the material; ihose in pyramidal stripes are 
usually unornamenteil, but they then re- 
quire lobe made extremely full, nine or ten 
breadths are sometimes used, and they in- 
cline to a train ; other materials are with the 
single deep flounce with gimp trimming, or 
two or three flounces edged with fringe; 
velvet also continues very fashionable, so 
many rows are sometimes placed on the 
skirt, that the up|)er one nearly reaches to 
the waist: deep fringe is also used to trim 
dresses tis well us pinked ruches; checks 
should always have the flounce, lx)ily, and 
sleeves en bias. Ciray replaces black this 
season and is worn in grenadine, po]X!line, 
and tatretus; young ladies wear it in fine 
inous-seline de laino embroidered in the same 
color. Promenallo dresses are made with 
the long open corsage, with rovers and fichu 
corresponding in form, embroidered and 
trimmed with lace; some of the high bodies, 
though plain in front, have a little fiilness 
in the buck, which varies them a little with 
the .Aftiazon form. Sleeves are adapted to 
the material ; those in thin transparent mus- 
lins, iSic., are with bouillons, others aro 
with theunder sleeve; some quite tight with 
jockeys, others a la Ru.sse, confined at the 
lop by a bund or lace, and enlarging to tho 
wrist, where they are confined by a band, 
nnd the ottoman which is wide and uncon- 
fiued. Pelerings will be fashionable this 
season, with the redingotes for high morn- 
ing drcssss or muslin; they are of the can- 
nezous form teriiiinaling with jacket. In 
lunnets we have two or three novelties; 
thosti a la Pamela, of crape or paillede riz, 
are eiitindy linetl with bouillonneus of tulle, 
and have wreaths of grass or green seeds; 
another style is the bonnet ef beaver-color- 
ed crape ornamented with ivv, intermixed 
with cherries or wreaths of heart's ease of 
the most brilliant colors; bimnets are ulso 
made of dark crape; and capotes of fringed 
riblion are also new, they arc Oltt^ made of 
gauze ribbon. ' 

Scarfs and mantelets are Ixith worn, but 
black lace scurfs are the most fasliiouabb!. 
Mantelets of while silk will be in favor this 
summer, ns well as those of embroidered 
muslin trimmed with Valenciennes laid on 
plain, in organdy, with frills festoimcs, or 
bouillons, through which a ribbon is run; 
some are of burege worked in bruid. Flow- 
ers are in great demand, not only for bon- 
nets and coilFures, hut they are much used 
toornameiit ball dresses. — Boston Journal. 



"It is a iiiaxim of groat antiquity, that "in 
the multitude <»f counsel there is s.afety." 
'IMie undersigned, therefore, most resiwct- 
fully ask the Candidates for Congress, in 
this Congressional district, candidates in 
Fayette county, for a seat in the Senate of 
this State, and liiecandidatcslbrsculs in the 
House of Representatives, to let their fellow 
citizens know their present views, and what 
will hi) their future course, if elected, upon 
tho following important questions, as fol- 
lows: 

I. Are you, or not, in favor of the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Kentucky, nnd ifyouure, 
please give a synopsis of your course and 
;(/an, and when il is your wish to see it ef- 
fected? 

S. .Are you, or not, in favor of Ihe eman- 
cipation ofslavery in Kentucky, either gra- 
dual or immediate; if you are, we shall bo 
pleased to hear your views U|)on the subject 
in full and how you desire to see it con- 
summated? 

3. If slavery is to cease in Kentucky, ci- 
ther by aliolition, or present or gradual 
emancipation, we respectfully ask you to let 
us hear what you are in favor of doing with 
the slaves after they are freed; a?e they to 
remain amongst us here, or to be removed? 

4. Are you, or not, in favor of the change 
of the constitution of Kentucky, and if you 
are, what changes do you desire? 

.A re you, or not, in favor of the entire re- 
peal of the"negro law," usually called "tho 
negro law of 1 832 and '.33," now on our 
statute books? — Le\ington Inquirer. 

Wilson Shannon. — Th<! lati st account 
we have from Mr. Shannon, left him at 
Vera Cruz, where ho had just arrived, 
stripped of everything by robbers that a- 
gain interrupted him upon the road from 
.Mexico. TheA'. O. Tropic says: — "Truly 
Mr. Shannon's outset as a diplomatist has 
been most villainously unfortunate. Rob- 
bed on his way to the scene of his duties as 
representative of his country in a foreign 
land, subdued in the shortest manner im- 
aginable by an outlandish Mexican, who 
tells him, "I have nothing more to .say to 
you;" and then, after months of obscurity, 
icaving a sensitive people to imagine all 
kinds of dire mishaps as having occurred 
to him, the first we hear of the unfortunuto 
gentlemu% is, that he has arrived in Vera 
Cruz "all tattered and torn, and quite for- 
lorn," the vile Mexican banditti having 
"cleaned him out," and literally stripped 
him. H.^ should now retire from public 
life uiid repose on his hard earned fame." 

Orecnsburg (N. C.) Patriot. 

SifiNs FROM the South. — A Cincinnati 
friend writes to us that a man has lately or- 
rived in Cincinnati, brini;ing four slaves 
from Mississippi, whom he intends to set 
free, educate, and settle on a farm. Ho 
states that there is a strong growing senti- 
ment ugoinst slavery, in the portion of .Mis- 
sissippi where he resided, and he has no 
doubt iimny of his neighbors will follow his 



xample. by eiiiuncipiiting hid slaves. I3ur 1 
iViencI also im iitioin the rec -ut arrival of 
iliirty eirauicipateil slaves from .South Caro- 
lina. — Spirit I'f Liberty. 

Movements in Vihoima. — The question 
f u Convention to amend the Constitution 
if Ihi' .Slate, is now agitated with conside- 
able warinlh in Virginia. — The Western 
lortion of till; State demands il, alleging 
that on the present basis of repri'seiilalion 
which allows 'chattels' lo Ix; represented' 
they are deprived of just rights, anil iii.nle 
ile|>endent on the sluvcholding aristocracy 
of l'"..'islerii Virginia. The refusal of the 
Legislature, at its last .wssion, to allow the 
right of way lo tho Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad through Western Virginia, a refu- 
sal which grew out of the jealousies of the 
l'"asl, has given ni-w force and activity to 
the movement in favor of a Convention. 

Saturday Visiter. 

Factory Girls at Saco. — The Saco 
I'nion, in noticing the sucwss of some fe- 
male operativesin Lowell und Newbury port, 
adds some fuels which have recently eoine 
to the knowledge of the editor respecting 
some female operatives in the mills in that 
village. The Union says: — There is now 
in the employ of the Y'ork manufacturing 
company, u girl, who, during Ihe fiv 
months preivcding June, has worked 123 
(lavs, for which lalK>r she has received 
within that time, 8121 52, averaging 85 93 
per week — deducting her l>oai'd, ^1 20 p<:r 
week, she has eu9°iied 84 73 |M:r week; at 
the end of IheyBor, at this rnto, she would 
have S245 96 clear <>( Ikmu'iI. In a single 
room, in one of the factories of Ihe York 
company, there arc fifty young women — 
each of the.se, the past 4 wi'cks, has earned 
over twenty dollars, and one has actually 
earned and received thirty dollars, or one 
dollar (icr day. 
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ni olamus, .Ml. Needimm public ly 

A as nol his rvHeosi:. 
fff'tel, I deem il justice lo Mr. Need- 
a member of Ibat convenlion, and 



one who went from Keiiltit ky, that sutdi was not 
Ihe e6ect maile upon my mind, nor upon the tniiiJ 
of a single individual of llie convention, so far ae 
[ could learn whal was the impression made. Bui, 
that whilst the sh-.ves in Keulucky were, as a gen- 
rule, **u-ell fed, well dollied and humanely 
treated," yet, llien- were cases of moral wrung 
and inliuinanily, shielded by the system of slave- 
ry, which deinandeil for their aliolishmenl, llie dc- 
liboralioil of such conventions, and the persever- 
ing effort of every Ghrisliaii and true philanthrop- 
ist. 

Again. — T cannot see that .Mr. Needham hae 
committed any great crime in going to a great 
"Western and Southern Convenlion," publicly 
called nnd held here in our valley, for the purpose 
of devising some peaceful and cotittUutionai meas- 
ures hy which lo remove a known and admitted 
evil from our country, in whicli we of the South 
are the greatest sulTerers. Kspeeially when he, 
wilh the rest of tiiat couveiilioii, resolved to 
"leave slavery in the slave Slates to the legislation 
of the respective slave States." There is nothing 
in tliis that looks "Iraitor" like. No one dreamed 
of "forcing things in Kentucky." The ineaus to 
bo employed are the presentation of trntli, tliu 
force of moral 8nasion,and the constitutional right 
of llie liullut ho.T. 1 hope a cuuvelitton for a simi- 
lar purpose will soon be held in Kentucky. Of 
that surely nu one will compluiu. 

A' ours, in true pliilaiilliropy, 

JOHN G. FEE. 



The Union .says the Secretary of the 
Tresisury has caused Mexican dollars, to 
Ihe amount of $250,CK)0, lo Ix; coined into 
dimes and half dimes to meet the wants of 
the country under the New Post Office 
Law, After a sufficient numlx^r of that 
denomination have been prepared by the 
Mint, a new issue of quarters will be or- 
dered. 



ANT I -SLAVERY 



COMMUNICATIONS. 



Coi.uMovs, Ohio, July 1, 1845. 

C. M. Ci-ay, Es4|. — In Ihe True American of th( 
1st insL, I noticed your article commenting upon 
"Foster's Power Press," tStc. 

No fact, sir, could be presented more to corres- 
pond with my own caso than the one of the Power 
Press, with your comments added. 

I was born in Kentucky, in a neighboring coun- 
ty to I.,exingten; was raised and lived my entire 
life in her noble borders. My early days were of 
affluence and ease, so far as properly, &c., 
concerned. But, by a sudden reverse of fortune, 
my father's all was scattered, and a family o 
seven children left, almost destitute of the ordi 
nary comforts of life. To me, and Ihose of my 
father's family, the least loss was the slaves. Yet 
sad was it to see tlieiu torn aasundor, separated uiid 
sent to every quarter of the earth. 'ITiese revolt- 
ing and iuJiunian, as well as inconvenient scenes, 
made my father one of tlio most uncompromising 
anti-slavery men who now lives, and always did, 
in Kentucky, and whose every relative, nearly, un- 
der the sun, are citizens of slave states. lU 
taught mo thus to think and feel with him. Sur- 
rounded, as I was in Kentucky, by wealtliy slave- 
liulding relatives, his councils and principles failed 
lo a cousidt-rable extent to take tliat hold of my 
feelings and views, whicli late experience has not 
failed to accomplish. 

Posjiessed of a true Kontuckiau's ambitiau, I felt 
it my duty us well as necessity to "persevere." — 
.My early traits were of ingenuity, and my incli- 
nations led me at manhood to that of new discov- 
eries and inventions; tliough not a practical me 
chanic, yet nature did not fail to lend ine her help- 
ing fiand. tu 1B39, at the age of twenly-five, I 
discovered u new iniproveinont in Hydrostatic ma- 
chinery, and got it patented. I made repeated ef- 
forts to have my business carried on properly and 
successfulty in Lexington and other neighboring 
places, but every such eflbrt failed. There 
not ihe men of genius and enterprise to force to 
maturity, nor lo comprehend the merits of thi 
vention there. And my old friends (thousands of 
them) remarked lo me, and slroiigly urged, lhal 1 
could do no good in Kentucky or any .Southern 
.State at manufacturing them, and that I ought to 
go to Ohio and have them made, '^lilit bring them 
tiaclc to Krntuetty, ^e, to trll — "Acre tluy are a buy' 
xng, but not a making pwple." Their advice 1 fol- 
luu-ed; and in 1841 located myself in this city.— 
Like all patentees, or nearly so, my fortune is not 
yet very enormous, but I have done far, far better 
than hail 1 remained in Kentucky. Unlike as in 
Kentucky, my energy, character and ingenuity 
have been appreciated by tlie people of Ohio, ai 
would those of thousands of otiiera in Kentucky 
similarly situated in life. They have honored mt 
with high stations within her State. 

And now, sir, in the language of Thos. Jeffer- 
son, u[>on another subject, "I swear upon tlie altar 
of iny God, uncompromising hostili^ly to the prin. 
eiples of slavery," not the slaveholder, nor the 
property lie haa in them, but to the system itself; 
not lliat I do so through any hostility to any one 
living in Kentucky, or any other slaveliuldiiig 
Stale, but the reverse, liecuuse 1 love them. Yes, 
so long as this mortal frame shall breathe, will I 
love my own dear native Kentucky; in her name 
I rejoice, and feel myself honored iu claiming her 
as my native home. I devoutly, ardently and fer 
vently pray, OhGodI to give thein eyes to see and 
ears to hear, as he lias me, und turn tliern from 
that course which is working out their 
Nol that 1 do this because any fanatical obulilion 
notion has sei'^ed upon my feelings and 
that my experience, since residing in l.>liio, has 
convinced ine of the great evil of llie syalein in ar 
enterprising and iiitolligeut community like Ken- 
tucky. No mortal living has a more repugnant 
feeling towards one who calls himself an abotiliou 
ist, and takes it upon liimsclf to visit the slave 
States to steal and decoy away against his will 
Ihe pro[M'rty of another, than myself, — such i 
course 1 condemn as unjust, dishonest, and con- 
trary lo the spirit of onr laws and constitution, and 
all such should be visited with the utmost rigi 
the law. It is one of ihe mosl ridiculous iiotiuus 
of the Keutuckiaiis, that all Ohiuans are such; 
there are, iu reality, but a very small numlK-r, and 
such as are here, are looked upon with tbe same 
degree of censure us Ihey are by Ihe people of Ken- 
tucky. Ohio has no laws to suppress it, Ilierefure 
ihe little you hear here of iUi condeinuaUon, — so- 
ciety does condemn it, and I trust ever will. 

It is impossible for any man to move lo und live 
in Ohio, witness the prosperity aii<i nolo the gen- 
eral happiness of iho people without more or less 
ullribnting il lo her free inslitulions and exemp- 
tion from slavery. Did our Kentucky frie nds but 
only know and see this as we do, they w ould have 
niore charily for us who have boldly expressed our 
thougtils upon Ihe subject. 

Respectfully 



Ko 
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Ihe True American. 
E. NEEUHAM. 
Ti> llir Editor nj llie True Amtrii-an: 

Sm In Iho ".Morning Courier and Amerieaa 

Uenioeral," for June !2lst, I notice these remarks 
of tbe e,lilor, emicerning some statements made by 
Mr. ElKi«nNl:i:i.llAM,at Ih' Ai.li-Shvery Conven- 
tion held at Cincinnati, June lllli. 

"The ruaroan for which the slalemeula 
made, are very evident, and whale 
lions aecompaliie i them, their e^TcCl 
upon Ihe min.isoflhe li.-itenera. 
regard as' 
or pagan." 

1. It » JB .lising. nuou-. in the eJitor to 



hfic- 
Uedly 

to make lliem 

iaveholder as no belter than a barbarian 



For the True American. 
SAUBATH SCHOOL CELEBRATION ON 
THE KOl'KTH. 

Mr. CuiTon: — Sir: Besides the uppropriatu and 
eloquent address of the Orator of tbe day, we hud 
the pleasure of listening lo some very interesting 
remarks made by a minister, who had been a Mis- 
sionary to India. His ofa^^'ations very appropri- 
ately related to what he had witnessed among tho 
benighted heathen. After noticing that many had 
a plurality of wives, he dwelt at some length upon 
their cniel and inhuman practice of selling them 
as goods and chattels. 

The sympathies of his audience, as they should 
have been, were evidently moved. The Mission- 
aries had, for year«, and were still laboring to 
impart to them the light of the Gospel, that this 
barbarous praeliee, as well as others might bo 
abolished. He took it fur granted that the prac- 
tices and ethics of the Bible, when adopted, would 
unconditionally banish this custom from the land. 
Well, thought I, our own County and State, being 
free from such foul stains and spots, let us send the 
Bible to the heathen, and tho Missionary to enforce 
its precepts. The idea of an alTectionate mother's 
tieingtorii from her home and children, and curried 
into market and sold to the highest bidder, like a 
mule, is shocking lo every sentiment and feeling 
of humanity. If a man is allowed lo sell his wife 
to pay his debts, undoubtedly his creditors can le- 
gally take her, to satisfy tliair claims as they take 
otiier property. 

What a kUite of society must that be, in 
which one man can sell another man's wife. — 
While we reflect that thousands of female hearts 
have bled wilh grief, as they took a last look of 
home und their smiling babes, let us 6e thankful 
that no such barbarities obtain among us. 

AN OBSERVER. 



For tho True American. 
THE PIOUS NEGRO'S SOLILOQUY. 
Inscribed la Ihe American Colonixation Societj/. 

or EDWI.N C. HICKMAN. 

They say my fatheni dwelt 

III a country, wild yet free — 
But know not — never knelt 

To God the pious knee. 
They say that they were cau|[ht 

By rude Oppression's hand. 
And 'crosa thi^ ocean brought 

To till a foreign land. 
Nor could those secred ties 

That kindred nature pleads. 
Prevent the sacrilice — 

To gold the rialm bleeds! 
But, though they hero in chaiiu 

My active limbs may bind. 
The soul restraint disdains — 

Chains fetter not tho iniild; 
'Tis free to view Uie past — 

And what we might have been. 
Had but our lots beeu cast 

In that dark laud of ain: 
■Tis free on Faith's bold wings 

To soar to worlda on high— 
Where we shall "reign as kings," 

Where wo shall never die. 

Then cease, my soul — forbear 

To murmur at the loss 
Of freedom — here 1 hear 

Tho doctrine of the Civst. 
Whal, though I ne'er shall see 

The land my fathers trod, 
Where, thongli I miglit be free, 

I ne'er had known my God; 
A better laud is given 

The humble christian slave; 
That better land is Heaven- 

We roach it through the grave! 
[Then, aid, you geu'rous band, * 

The pilgrims on Uieir way — ■ 
To that benighted land t 

The light otiife convey. 
Her wrongs long liorne, redress; 

Her dead to life restored. 
And she in turn will bless 

The fate she once deplored.) 
So, from what ovil seems 

Our tiod educes good: 
A ruined race redeems — 

The praise bo to our God. 

• Colonization Society. + Africa. 



For the True American. 
A LOVER'S FAREWELL. 
Occasioned by Ihe opposition of llie inoUier lo her 

dauglttrr's marriage. 
.Mas! 'tis BO — fair maid we're doomed to part. 

The joys that once awoke upon our sight; 
No more bring solace to Ihe care-worn heart. 
Those joys ure sadness, and our day is night — 
The frosts of freezing hate our tender prospects 
bliglit. 

And is it so? Alas! too true fair maid — 

Tlie silken cords of love must now give way: 
Cruel and iiurolcutiugfate'sdecreed. 

An infant morn must close our joyful dny. 

And we forevci teparaled be; 

But oh! thou'lt over live in memory dear, 

And for thy sake I'll shed one sorrowing tear. 
This oft, the fate of lovers; and we must 

Wilh fortitude endure iiiisforluno's blast; 
Cling lo Iho shiven'd bark of hope, und trust 

That life's dread troubles shortly will bo past. 
And down liercnmnls gontlylet us roll, 
We yet may roach felicily's proud goal. 
When first mine eye beheld thy angf 1 form. 

Encircling bliss around thee calmly play'd. 
But now, lliat calm is past, n dismal storm 

Settles iu rueful terror, round my head, 

Darting his lightnings, vivid, fierce and red — 
While thrills of sorrow pain my throbbing heart, 
\ voice in thunder speaks, we're doom'd to part 
Fond, charming girl, our short career hosbeeu 

Likeloainild and flattering morn. 
When 'nealh the vernal rays of yonder's sun, 

A teiiJer plant shoots foith in living green- 
But ere he hi.sdibllial course bath run, 

A blackening blast conies from Ihc chilling north. 

.Vnd nips, the infant shoot just smiling forth. 
Then our fond hopes must cease, the aceuo must 

To thee, sweet girl I biJ a last adieu; 
.May heaven's lioiiiity cr.iwii thy head wiUi joys, 

May opening prosp'.'Ctsglitler in thy view; 
.Uay'allliou inh erit all di it lifj can givo — 
Through ouJle-« ag.-s may thy spirit live. 



ADIEU EVER. 
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'GOD AND LIHeRTV. 



LGXINUTON. TUESDAV. JULV IS. 



Lkt its agree to differ. — Kriendi of 
rmanripalioii, we have Ihu power to frnc 
ourselves fropi iho accumulutud curses of 
slavery. Inlerest, pride, ssilf-respoct, jtis- 
licf, religion, mercy, cill upon us lo cicr- 
r'lfv it. Lfl all ttiirre that slnrery shall 

fall! AnnUT THE DETAILS LET fS AGREE TO 

DIFFER. Yoli have one opinion alx)uttl\e 
time, the moile, and the reasons of eman- 
cipation; we another, and our neightior a 
third. What does connnon sense tell us? 
Submit our stiveral views to the will 
i,f the mijonly. We pray you not to 
let US quarrel among ourselves — divide, 
!uid lie crushed! Whim we meet in Con- 
vention nil our diticTuiiees of opinion ran 
lio settled ill an hour. Does one man say 
that male and female, shall be free on a cer- 
tain day — well and good — if not, vote it 
down. Does one man say liberate only 
the females — well and goo<l — if not, vote it 
down. Does one man say buy all the fe- 
males, and thus have the ne.\t generation 
free — well and good — if not, vole it down. 
Does one man .fay buy. and emancipate on 
the soil, for few would bi; left unsold, ami 
wise |)olicy does not dictate that 180,000 1a- 
Iwrors should be expelled at once — well 
and good — if not, vote it down. Does one 
man -say buy, liberate, and colonize — well 
and good — if not, vote it down. Is any 
other mmle of emancipation, any other 
means of freeing lis from the worst of all 
ovils known to men, absolute slavery, pro- 
[XMed, whith better suits the friends of lib- 
erty — well and good — let that be adopted, 
and all the others be voted down. We 
luiee now laid doicn gr.mnd broad enough 
for every utalesmaH, moralisl,and Christian, 
in the State of Kentucky, i.N favor of 
FREEDOM, to Stand upon: the time has come: 
the question is made: liberty or slareryf 



Free Laborers of Kk.ntltky. — For 
half a century we have appealed in vain 
to the magnanimity of the slaveholders to 
have some little regard for our welfare — 
to remember that we too, had U>dies to be 
fed and clothed, and sheltered, minds to be 
educHteil, and souls to be saved. 

When a journeyman printer underworks 
the usual rates, he is considered an enemy 
to the balance of the fraternity, and is 
called a '-rat." Now the slaveholders 
have RATTED us with the 180,000 slaves 
till forbearance longer on our part has be- 
come criminal. They have ratted us till 
we arc unable to supply ourselves with the 
ordinary comlorts of a laborer's life. — 
They have ro«r<i us out of the social cir- 
cle. They have ratted us out of the 
means of making our own schools. Twice 
have common school funds been provided 
for our education; and twice have they 
raited us out of them ! They have railed 
us out of churches by the same means, 
and the opportunities of religious worship. 
They have ratted us out of the press. — 
They have ratted us out of the legisla- 
ture. They have ratted us out of all the 
offices oj" honor and pro/it. Judges, sherifls, 
clerks, state oflicers, county court judges — 
all — all are slaveholders! They havera<- 
ted xia into a scale inferior to the slave: 
yes, in this State, in South Carolina and 
other slave States, you have seen it in 
print, how they have added insult to inju- 
ry, by calling us slaves and "white ne- 
groes." What words can we use to arouse 
you to a sense of our deep, and damning 
degradation! Men, we have one remain- 
ing, untried, onini|X)tent, power oC freemen 
left — the ballot-box — yes, thank God, wo 
cau yet vote! Our wives — our sisters — 
our children, raise? their imploring eyes to 
us — save us from this overwhelming igno- 
miny — this insufferable woe--place us up- 
on that equality for which our fathers bled 
and died. Come, if we are not worse than 
brutish licosts, let us but speak the word, 
and slavery sliall die! o 



rnrtable quarters in ihu VKji lJ lo . oiii< : l.ir 
lliis tilaveholder is a humane master, a good 
cumpaiiion, a true friend, and ha-s many 
other redeeming virtues. Here is one who 
feels the wrong — a man of heart and much 
sensibility, a lover of virtue, in the main a 
giK)il man— he if a lawyer, a physician, a 
minister of ili<? gospel, a mechanic, a leimiit 
at will, n dependent laborer — his bread de- 
pends upon slaveholders — "the spirit is will- 
ing, but the flesh is weak," we have no re- 
proaches for such men — they arc on the 
."ide of till' right at heart — ihey w ill be fell 
in time — they are more sinned against than 
sinning — the fault and the atonement are 
one. There is another chiss of men who 
know that slavery cannot be justified — they 
feci OS full of guilt as a sponge is of water — 
they arc desperately in lovo with republi- 
cuiiism and eiiuality — are the people's men 
— their tastes degradi? them lo seek illicit 
ommerce with the negro — yet they pro- 
laim from the house lops most fastidious 
horror against amal nainalion — for the first 
time in their lives tliey take up the liibic 
and alfect to find that Ihey are doing (jod's 
service in enslaving the "children of Ham" 
they are the foes of the freedom of the 
press — the liberty of speech — if they could 
muster one hundred men to one, they would 
Lynch you — whenever it suits their pur- 
poses they are sfare traders, arid for a good 
price have no objection to selling their own 
children — if you pull their nose:*, they go 
home and quarrel with their wives and 
whip their slaves for revenge: these are no 
hypocrites — they do not reverence virtue 
enough to affect it — vice they set up for 
virtue — these men arc simply villains. 
'i'liere is a class worse than this — than all 
the others — having all the vices of each and 
the virtues of none. .Among these is the 
Alabama I'reacher — they are the professed 
guardians of the morals of men — the repre- 
sentatives on earth of the Holy, sin hating 
God — they shed crocodile tears over the 
miseries of men, whilst they waste the body 
and soul, and gloat on the groans, the crush- 
ed affections, the deluded hopes, the des- 
pair, and the temporal and eternal damna- 
tion of immortal spirits. We speak not in 
a thoughtless vindictive tone, but as the 
claims of outraged humanity enforce us. 
They are the robl»ers of the poor, would be 
seducers of women, betrayers of friends, 
the overbearing contemners of the humble 
sous of fortune, the sycophants of power, 
"they bend the supple hinges of the knee 
that thrift may follow fawning," nothing 
but abject and craven fear restrain them 
from highway robbery and secret murder — 
Murrcl, in comparison, was a Christian and 
and an honorable man — like the veiled 
Prophet of Kora-ssan, they wear a silver 
veiled visage oversecret features of disgust- 
ing horror and fiendish malice: these men 
justify slarery from the bible, ami prostitute 
to base uses of crime and woe the sanctity 
of the pure and living God. Against these 
the Saviour of men, full of patience and 
charily and long sufferance, uncomplaining 
at all times, though great drops of blood 
stood upon his sacred and lowly brow, in 
the mighty instinct ol injured humanity and 
offended virtue, cried out "Hypocrites — that 
devour widows' houses, and for show make 
long prayers: the same shall receive great- 
er damnation." 



THE ALABAMA PREACHER AND A LAY 

SKRMON 

An .Alabama preacher has been abusing 
us, and invoking the Keutuckians to mob 
us. We say nothing now of the iniiierti- 
nent intermeddling with our "peculiar Slate 
institutions," which this reverend cut-throat 
has been denouncing in "Northeru abolit- 
ionists," we merely wish to inform him 
that he may play assassin in the Christian 
land of Alabama, but that we Kentuckiaiis 
only go in for a "free fight," and are Heath- 
en enough to disgrace native grown hemp 
by stopping the nasal twang of any sniflling 
HyiHJcrite, who in "Kendall green" or 
"saintly black" should atlempl any thing 
else than "open ring, and a fair shake." — 
Should this bellicose parson stray off this 
far from his tlock, the chances are more in 
favor of our making a scape gnat of him, 
than of his making a slain lamb of us. — 
Now, let Keutuckians stand aside— take no 
ofTencc, it is to the Alabamiaas that wc 
preach our sermon. One man does not see 
the injustice of slavery — he has not reflect- 
ed u\Mn genei-al principles — lie has from this 
relation many iw>/ie(/i«/c advantages to him- 
self — ho has heard that the Bible sanctions 
.tlavery— that many men deemed pure pa- 
I riots, in days past, hgid slaves — he has 
hardened his heart, and goes in blindly for 
perpetual slavery: this man is no hypo- 
crite, yet in the eyes of God he is guilty — 
nature avenges her violated laws — a thous- 
and evils of unknown cause come upon him 
and his, in life, and upon his descendants, 
perhaps insurrection aud death ! Another 
man knows that slavery is wrong, a viola- 
tion of natural right and in opposition to 
the aggregate economical progress of the 
commonwealth — he sees that it is a libel 
upon our system of professed republican- 
ism — he feels that it is in op|>ositioii to 
every principle of (^hristiauily — be treats 
with due contempt the idea of a "mark" of 
slavery having b<.?en put upon the African, 
.seeing that hi-slory proves, without contro- 
versy, that the great majority of slaves, in 
all ages, have been whites — he gives you 
the wink, and ti lls you frankly that he loves 
power: this man is no hy|>ocrite, and if God 
ever looks upon sia .with the least degree 
of atlowaiic-, lic slijw him into .some com- 



u.- in-. .Ii.itiirbni!; ihe old I'our.n? of eveiils. 
that wc are ihe aggreasors against the pre* 
eiit rights of slaveholders. Thelawof '33 
was passed with the inherited belief and 
faith of our people, that slavery wii 
curse, which all sensible and honest i 
were IkiuiiJ, by patriotism and religion, to 
throw olf, whenever it could be done witli 
.safety. Olid without projuciiig greater evil.- 
than actual slavery. We upjieal to all il 
this was not public opinion, "the uiiwriltei 
common law of theSouth." Then arose up a 
parly who repudiated the doctrines of VVa-sl 
ington Olid JeHerson, and began to cry in the 
wilderness, the new doctrine that slavery 
was of God, and true Uepublicanisiii. The 
repeal of the law of '33 was projected by 
this sect — its overthrow was u direct a.s- 
sault upon our old faith: it proposed lo stay 
llie progress of free principles, and turn 
back the tide of safe and gradual emauci- 
palioii. It avowed its design of amalgo 
mating our interests wilh the ultras of llie 
South, that school which had made up their 
lids to slavery, or death! a party with 
out God or hope in the world! Not lo 
go wilh this party, was trea-son; no neutral 
ily Wius alloweil: "they who arc not for us 
arc against us." .Against this course of 
|iolicy, we had no other help, than to up 
|ieul from the slovcjiolders, to the |>eople — 
II our masters, to our own brothecs! — 
••Let them alone!" we did let them alom 
for a half a century; but not satisfied witli 
our tame and base subserviency, they would 
impose U[>oii us new chains and make our 
bondage eternal! Well, then, war is d< 
dared: it depends U|K>u the slave parly, 
who proclaimed it, to say, whether it is to 
be carried on by the ordinary luwsof civi- 
lized nations, or whether it shall beSavagi 
and Heathen — "jrar to tlie knife!" 



Wc cut the fo'lowing from the New York 
Herald, — why make "fish of one, and flesh 
of another." Does not the church say that 
slavery is no sin — and does not slavery in 
all the South legalize fornication? Is it 
liny wonder that James G. Bennett laughs 
religion to scorn, and more read him than 
any other journal in America. Is not the 
cause of (Jod and Christianity betrayed by 
its professed friends? We speak in the 
forum of conscience — we say that we con- 
sider Hennett a fast friend of morality and 
all true conservatism compared with any 
man or set of men, who give the sanction 
of Christianity to slavery! 

Mou OxuCHUONKISG.— Till- drvelopmciiU tbst 
are daily iiiuking uinoiigtbe faitliful ur« really iiiudt 
startling. Siiicir the ball wasbet in nioliuii l>y lh« tri- 
al of Buliop Oiiderdouk, it »|.cani a.» if a perfect ina- 
□ialiad lu'ized Uie hijflily reHpcctaUle t^-^nlry who, 
muter Ihe cover of th. ir sacred calling, assume to 
tjieniselves all Ihe piety, morality, huiiiiuss, godli- 
ness, sanctity and religion, refusing the slightest 
particle of grace to those who, dill'ering from Ih 
in opinions, ars at oi 
uigUted souls 



andcring ( 



II hy them as t>c- 
i broad way that 
leads lo destruction. It is with sorrow we note 
these now almost daily oiy:^rrences of individual 
delinquency among the clergy, but it is alaineuta- 
ble fact, and itsliowsthat all the old leaveuhasnot 
yet Iweu purged out of the ranks of the righteous, 
despite Uic immense fermentation that has lately 
taken place among Iheni. One is reprimanded, 
another is suspended, a third cashiered entirely, 
and many among the smaller fry aro disniisaed in 
the smoke, yet still wedadyllear of more trials, and 
secret sessions, and of the vestry rooinsuf churches 
being turned into an nas for Ihe dLiplay of legal ac- 
uiMu; in fact, we think Uiul in future, the study of 
ccclonusfica] law ought to be one of the chief points 
in a lawver's education, for from the displays we 
havu lately hail in that line of business, it could 
not fail lo lie higtily protitahle lo proficients in il, as 
well as useful to any of the fallen souls, who it ap- 
pears are continually requiring this earthly aid. 
At this very lime, there is an inveslignliun going on 
wilh closed doors, in which we understaud that 
charges of a grave and serious nature, that have 



The time has not come! — Such is the 
cry of our masters — this was the cry in 
1789 — it has poured its .syren notes ujion 
confiding and ileluded ears, for half a cen- 
tury — it has not yet come! The Greeks 
told a story of a man, who attempted to 
learn his horse to live without eating — -his 
plan was to subtract each day, one straw 
from his accustomed food — at last, when 
the last straw was fed away — the horse 
died! Now iiiy readerssuppose, of course, 
that when tlie foolish master saw his false 
system, he was sorry for his iioor horse! 
Not at all — he complained thaf so soon as 
he learned to live without eating — that then, 
foolishly, he died! The time for our mas- 
ters to free us from our impoverish- 
ment and deoth from the straw-substrac- 
; system of slavery, has not yet come! 
W hen did men as o Ixxly, ever, in the his- 
tory of mankind, lay down, voluntarily, 
unjust jiower? never! The time has never, 
wilh them, come! — it never will ! When the 
last straw shall fail us and death come upon 
us — in bitter mockery they will cry "fools, 
as soon tis they learned to live without eat- 
, then they died." Free laborers of 
Kentucky, let us not lie down and die like 
lieasts in the hands of those who have for 
half a century been taking from us straw 
after straw ! From the garrets and llie cel- 
lars, and Ihe cheerless alleys of slave op- 
pressed cities — from the roi ky hills and re- 
note neglected vallies — let the cry be 
borne on every breeze that sweeps over our 
long down-trodden and alave-ridden state- — 
"f/ic time Itas comt! and Kentucky shall be 
frecf^- ^* 

Death of W. C. Bell. — Our readers 
will observe, in our register of deaths, a 
notice of the decease of our agent, W. C. 
Bell. We have seen too much of men lo 
estimate them by (uiy other standard than 
their acts. From our slight acquaintance 
with Mr. B. wc bear testimony to his in- 
tegrity, honor, and agreablc social quali- 
ties. However much wc may regret his 
repudiation of the Christian religion, we 
cannot attribute his conduct to other than 
generous impulses. The torpor tuid posi- 
tive crimes of so many professors of Chris- 
tianity, esixjcialTy with rcgani to slavery, 
has made more infidels in this country, 
than all the false philosophy and thought- 
less sneers of bad men put together. The 
cause of Christianity is betrayed in the 
house of its friends! 

We deeply sympathise with his very 
worthy family in this their great misfor- 
tune. There is some consolation in the 
fact that death came upon him in the dis- 
charge ol a high and sacred duty — labor- 
ing, in an humble way, for the liberties of 
his fellow men. 

All those jiersons who were acting as 
sub-agents of Mr. D. will immediately 
send us their returns, wilh which their 
agencies will cease, as the contract between 
Mr. B. and ourself gives him no power to 
appoint tlicm, and was allowed by us as a 
matter of courtesy, only. 
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apacity uf agent fur Theological Seminaries, 
has been very eincient. The charges brought 
against him are somewhat too extraordinary to be- 
lieve, even if Ihey referred merely lo a common 
man; but when they are coolly arraigned against 
one of tJie elect, nulhiiig but the most positive proof 
can convince us. The reverend gentleman, howev- 
er, haa learned counsel — and we trust for his own 
sake, as well as that of the church in general, that 
they will assist him through this moral slough of 
despond into which ho is accused of having fallen. 

Plain talk. — The slave party arc in a 
habitof denouncing us as incendiary. We 
say in our jioper, that the slaves are impo- 
tent — their press teems with talk of mur- 
der, insurrection, rape, fire, and poison. 
We tell of the necessary submission of the 
slave and freedinan — they, of the tumult 
and insubordination of both. Now we 
leave it to every candid man to say, whoso 
paper is the most dangerous to fall into the 
hands of slaves, theirs or ours? For long 
months, the whole city press here, was 
most violent and denunciatory and murder- 
ous in its tone against us, and iia defence 
allowed us in their columns. Yet none of 
their great men spoke out for u.s— no pub- 
lic meeting wiki called to denounce the 
plotters against the lives of loyal citizens 
— but so soon as we took measures for our 
own defence, and civil war wai llm^ateued, 
the slave parly were the first to lurn around 
and ridicule all idea of mobs! An 1 yet 
they now have the hardihood lo alfcrt hor- 
ror at insurrectionary matter being put in 
|)riiit! Just us falji; is lb.' insiiuiatiuii iIkU 



The Convention. — It is a great mistake, 
to .suppose, that the defeat of the conven- 
tion, a few years ago, shews that slavery 
is firm on its throne of despotic and unre- 
lenting power. Thousands, who went 
against the convention then, were the eman- 
cipationists, among them we were number- 
ed. When acoiivention is called again, it 
will be upon the main issue, slavery, or 
liberty! Our power will be I'lilly known, 
before we go into convention — we will come 
up to the [Kills, like regular soldiers, wilh 
wilh the spirit of '76, Lilx;rty or Death! 



Lo! here — i.o! THERE. — The pro-slavery 
party of the North are mistaken, when 
they lake the press of the South as a cri- 
terion of public sentiment : they are the 
mouth pieces of the slaveholders, who are 
the projierty holders ol the country : they 
hold the bread of the press in their hands : 
to cx|>ect them lo speak out like men, is 
to expect every mother's son of them to be 
Martin Luihers, Emmcls, and llomp- 
dens, which is absurd. Politicians are no 
Ijetter; where is the man among lliem, w ho 
will sacrifice present power, to the contin 
gency of hereafter rising with the swelling 
tide of freedo:n? The Cliureh continues 
to take great pleasure in talking to their 
self-complacent auditors, "of the beauty of 
holincs.s — the exceeding sinliiliu'ssof sin." 
The 3ee<ls of an iiide|MM>dent parly is plant- 
ed — a party of slow but sure growth, but 
of certain success — and lasting power — 
traitors aiid leln-Is. in the eves of the .Amer- 



ieaii sluvoi raey- -but patriots 
lals in the grateful appreciation of coming 
generations. 



Texas annexed — Eternal war! -- The 
Texan congress have agreed to the union 
with these Stales, and no doubt, the con- 
vention of the people of that province will 
.ilso agree to it. AA'hy not? We the vo- 
ters of the United States, will have to pay 
their debts: and tliey will koa^p tli« laud. .A 
majority of the people of these States nev- 
er have agreed lo this union. They never 
will take Texas, unless in a constiliitional 
manner. Wc declare against it an eternal 
anil uncomproininog war! There is a large 
parly, einbruciag |)ersons of all soclioiis. 
North, mul South, Whigs. Democrats, Ab- 
olitionists, .nnri Natives, who will op|>ose it 
forever. Because it is the beginning ol a 
course of imjiist and God-defying land pi- 
racy. Because it tramples under foot the 
rights of man, inalienable by n.-iture, .md 
the great written law of the United Slates, 
And lastly, because it oX'erlurns the Nation- 
al compact and dissolves the Union. In 
the name of God and Liberty, wo protest 
against any more base submission to the 
criminal usurpations of the slave power. 



UI.OWING HOT AND CClLt) WITH THE 
SA.ME BilEA14i: 
Sali.t Mui.i.rr l)rci..iarn r'aRt.— Jnitgmeiit was 
veslefdav rendered in the .•Supreme fnurt in favor 
of the piaintiir in Ihe ra... of Sally Muller v« 
Lou s Helinonti and John I''. Miller, ealled in war- 
ranly. The decree was read by his honor Judge 
IJullurd, and is said to be adoeuiiieiit charai-teris- 
lic of his high judicial attainment.-'. Thecouii-sel 
for Ihe unfortunate Sally, were, Christian Uose- 
lius and Wheelock I'plun, and we learn thai it 
is in contemplation by those who have taken an in- 
terest in the fate of the plaintill"to pay Uicm some 
public mark of respect. 

Some twelve months ago when this case waa be- 
fore the Di.striet Court, we gave n brief shetch of 
its features, fially claimed to be born iuCierinauy 
and of German parents; of having come to this 
country when an infant with her father and mother, 
who reached here as "redeinptioiiers," aud died 
shortlynfter their arrival. John F. .Miller allodged 
that she was bom a slave and as his property; am 
uch he brought her up, and us such sold lii'r to 
.oiiis Helinonti; and now, after being for a quar- 
ter of a century, or lllcrealiouts, subjected to all 
Ihe degradations of domestic bondage and ser^-ile 
labor, she is, by our higtiest tribunal, declared free! 

A'. O. I'tcatfutif, June 22. 
Because Sally hap|>ens to be o German, 
the Picayune affects lo lie hearl-slruck! 
J. F. Miller with n sweet and quiet hu- 
nouity sells. Sally — and he is a villain. — 
Mexico, the supreme powerover Texas, de- 
clares all persons of all colors, free: the 
United States citizens, wilh blood, fire and 
death, violently subvert the decrt^i, and all 
is glorious! Are the Lynchers dead in 
New Orleans, that the Picayune dares to 
sneer at the "bles-sings of the Patriarchal 
Institution?" Henry Clay, out of regard 
for Charles' fidelity, liberates him — the 
Press is full of Paians at this act of justice 
and mercy which moves Editorial hearts! 
Another man undertakes to enlarge the 
btiunds of uncompromising justice, to the 
lilicration of the whole human race: im- 
mediately, thunders of denimcialion over- 
whelm "the fanatic;" all at once it is found 
out that slavery is the grc.itest of blessings, 
and lilicrty the height of cruelly! Out of 
some 50,(KK) fugitives from slavery, some 
one or two cases of voluntary return from 
a cold and cheerless exile, to home, "wile, 
children, and friends," are hunted up to 
stop the mouths of all cavillers! Now, we 
undertake to say. that out of three millions 
of slaves — not one able-lxxlieil man, woman, 
or child, can be found who will refii.sa 
emancipation, on the soil. Is there no drug 
in the shops — no vegetable loaf, or earth- 
covcrcd root — by sea and shore — "no niutc 
nor living thing," that will cure our peo- 
ple of this Janiis-foced morality? 



KT" Persons will plea.se not confound R. 
Spure, near Athens, with Dr. Richard J. 
Spcrr. of Town-Fork; the latter being fre- 
|ucntly taken for the former by those un- 
acquainted with them personally. 



(t!?"Thoina8 Metcalfe's reply to us is 
received, and shall be inserted in our next. 



Health of the City of Lexington. — We 
call the attention cf our City Council to 
the state of our streets and by ways. Let 
any man pass along our streets after a 
shower of rain, in these hot days, when the 
snn comes pouring down, and his olfacto- 
ries will be greeted "wilh the most villain- 
ous compound of unsavory smells that ever 
ofTended nostril." Who wonder* not that 
the cholera did kill so many here, but ra- 
ther that it left any to tell the sad tale? 
Here is a dead cat, a starved coop-diseased 
chicken, a mashed toad, and old shoes, 
fragments of colored rags, and old hats, 
barber's hair, and waste i>a|)er, a tainted 
becf-liyer ond soapsuds, and such a saliiia- 
'undi fi'om the kitchen tubs as would make 
n dog go fasting for a month' to find some 
old resurrected horsj to act as Slout's bit- 
ters upon a weak stomach, ugh! wolf!! 
Oh, gentlemen of the Council, mayor, po- 
lice, help — "our offence is rank, it smells 
to heaven." Send round a cart and scav- 
enger, once a day at least! In vain have 
we escaped a mob if we are to fall thus! 
Neither Gods nor men demand such a sac- 
rifice — wc shall scatter our ty|ies, burn 
ou r office, and be off! ! 

Kentucky .Anti-slavery Convention. — 
Our correspondent, the Rev. S. G. Fee, 
proposes a .Slate anti-slavery Convention. 
We suggest I hat n Convention of all the 
opponents of slavery, being legal voters of 
Kentucky, Ix: held in Frankfort, on the 4lh 
day of July 1846, to take measures to 
bring alxiut, by peaceable and constitution- 
al means, the emancipation of our g.illant 
State from slavery. 

In the me.tn time wc advise the publica- 
tion of a pa|)er in Louisville, to be owned 
iiid conducted exclusively by iion-slavchol- 
lers and laborini; men. 
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Chilesburg, 
Kraukforl, 
(Jr.^at Crossii 
tieorgetown, 



1 g l-i 

Millers tl 
Morelili 



re tlie post ollices to which 
ill be scut free of postage, 
issEi-r's return lo the Ob- 
Midway, 
Mortonsville, 
Ml. Freedom, 
North .Middletowu, 
Nicholasville, 
Newtown, 
Paris, 

Ruddle's Mills, 
Richmond, 
Shawnee Run, 
Stamping Ground, 



> Hall, 
< Sniphi 



I'or llie True American, 
ng of the Oflicers who were n«s«m 
ble.i at "CjiiTp iimni," iiLtJic^law oHice of E. M. 
VAtt.iiiN. in Lexington, on the Gtli of July, the ful 
lowing resolnlions were iiiiailiniously ]iassed: 

Huohr.l. That the OIKoers de. piy deplore tin 
melancholy circumstance, which so hastily terini- 
iiatedtlio life of one of our number. 

HttolrnI, That in the death of Lieut. Watts, 
we have lost a most amiable aud generous young 
friend, whose many virtues will endear his memory 
to all who knew him. 

Reialved, That our most hearty sympathies and 
eondotences be presented to the frieiuls and family 
of Ihe deceased in their affliction, by the untimely 
death of their excellent relative. 

Remitted, 'Iliat the OIHcers of the Camp wear Ihe 
usual iMidge of mourning for thirty days. 

HfMotneil, That a copy of tlie above resolutions 
he transmitted to Mr. Daviu Watts, and published 
in tlie city newspapers. 

H. C. Pl.N'DELL, Chnirnian. 
S. D. McCuixoL'uii, Secreiiiry. 



CHESS— PROHLE.M No. fi. 

White to move, and check male in four iiiovei 

Wkilr. POSITION. Black. 

K at KKt G I K at ICR square 

ti at U C y at IJKt ■ 

R at KR 4 { R al K .1 

Kl at KK 5 R al K t 

1' al KJl « V at K U 



SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. I 
H'Ai/e. • ISlack. 

I. Kt 10 Ct :li li. I Ij takes i 

3. ti lo Qli C eh. K lakes I 

:i. It to UU .s ch. mate. 



The Waters have met. — Our cnnul is 
finished! The good boat. Rose, Captain 
Rolx rt Devoir, arrived yesterday from To- 
ledo. No guns announced her approach; 
quietly she came among us; and yet her 
arrival proclaims untold good to our valley 
and city. Wc give below the official an- 
nouncement: 

Collkctor's Officf, MiAMA Canal, 
JuueaSth, If f.). 
Arrived this morning from Toledo, which place 
she left on Ihe IKth iust., Ihe canal boat RosK or 
'I'oi.EiM, Capt. Robert Uevoir, with live passengers. 

D LAPHAM, Collcclor. 
VV'hat a line of Canal navigatioiMs open- 
ed! From Cincinnati lo Toledo aiiil from 
Toledo to La Fa) elte— a distance of fovr 
hundred and seventy-three miles! Thus are 
the disluiiees given: 

Cincinnati to Toledo, 217 
Toledo to La Fayette, '"0 

473 

Or, deducting the line common to both, viz: 
from the Junction to Toledo, and it leaves 
three hmutred and forty-three miles contin- 
uous Canal navigation from Cincinnati to 
I..afnyette, Indianiia. 

The completion of this great work is 
worthy a grand celebration. And we will 
celebrate the event on the Fourth of July! 
All good citizens, all trades and trades 
unions, all societies, all classes, will turn 
out on that day, .mil mingle their common 
voice together in joyous and gala shout 
ovet this peace triumph. 

Triumphs of free labor. — Ed. 



the Richmond ( Va.) Whig. 
Institutioss. — Messrs. E4itor$: It 
was with some degree of surprisi* lhat 1 have lately 
l>een informed lhat there are now iu our cily three 
Negro Sabbulh Schools under operation. 1 was in- 
credulous of the fact of their existence until last 
Sabbath morning. A spirit of inquiry caused nie 
lo visit St. James' Episcopal Church, where I saw 
several hundred Negro children, together with 
some grown ones. I asked what it meant, aud was 
informed lhat it was a Sunday School for Negroes. 
Whether Uiere be restrictions or not as to the extent 
tliey are to be taught, 1 am not aware — but would 
respectfully ask tlio.se who aro concerned in the 
matter to give the information. 

I am clearly for allowing servants alt rflif^ut 
pritiUsrrs cONsrsTRxT iri^i Htfir coadUion. li in a 
pleaMirc, no doubt, lo lliMl io assemble to woraliip 
God aeeurding >o Uie liglils before them; it is a 
gratificatiuu to owners 6f Slaves lo see them thus 
interested; but, I am of opinion llial il it a^iiiiisl Hit 
policy of our State Instilutiong lo atlow them to con- 
gregate in tlur capacity of Sunday Sctutol Scluilar*,to 
eeeiee instruction, no matter of what kisu. Thoso 
fho are engaged in the occupation may assume it 
lirough iiiulives of philanthropy, hut 1 doubt very 
iineh if Ihey have counted die injury lhat may re- 
ult to the community at large, by a misguitled idea 
f Christian kindness or benevolence. Do nut con- 
true my words into an intenlion to impugn the 
motives of persons tiius entra^ed in tttis (to iiw) dan- 
iierout rnteiyrvte, but only a desire to have this 
matter attctidcd to before evils arise which would 
\x uiiricult to quell. 

I am yours, iiM. A Citize.'^. 

Eastern and Western Virginia — The 
queslion of a Convention, to amend the 
Constitulion of the Slate, is now agitated 
with considerable wurinlh in Virginia. — 
The western portion of the Stale demands 
il, alleging that, on the present basis of 
representation, they are deprived of just 
rights, and made de|)eiidcnt on the slavehol- 
ders of eastern Virginia. The refusal of 
the Legislature, at its last si'.ssion, to allow 
the right of way lothe Ballimore and Ohio 
rail-road through western Virginia, a refu- 
sal which grew out of the jealousies of 
the east, has given a new force and activi- 
ty lo the movement in favor of a Conven- 
tion. 

The Richmond Times opposes the call of 
a Convention, but advises strongly that the 
lemands of the west, on the subject of in- 
ternal improvements, be complied with. 
'It is nothing more than jsulice' says the 
Times, 'to afTTord these facilities to the west; 
because, although they do not pay their 
proper proportion, they have, there- 
fore, contributed lo oil the improvements 
which have been made exclusively for the 
e.Tsl. This call for a Convention is the le- 
gitimate result of the long continued de- 
nial of justice to the west. The only pos- 
sible way of avoiding Ihe consequence of 
its success, is to go to work earnestly lo 
give the west good ways to market. If 
this be done, wc hojH-' the west will not in- 
sist on the Convention, or, at least, that 
some division may be effected in western 
opinion on this subject.' 

The Baltimore .American thinks it prob- 
able, from the present aspect of things, 
that eastern Virginia will be reailily dispo- 
sed, by the time the next General .Assembly 
meets, lo compromi.se on this subject, and 
rant the west the facilities it requires, on 
condition that the cull for a Convention be 
nol insisted on. — 1'roy Whig. 



Wisdom of the Methodists. — This de- 
nomination rely scarcely more on the 
multitude of their local preachers than on 
their liook establishments. .\t their single 
liook oflicc in New York, their eight or ten 
steam presses employ more than 160 work- 
men, and issue more than 8100,(XX) worth 
of books annually. 

Temperance. — Twenty one towns in 
Rhode-Island, including nearly all the 
large towns, have voted not to grant li- 
censes for the sale of ardent spirits. 



Dr. Drake of Cincinnati, is engaged in 
preparing for the press a work on the va- 
riety of diseases incident to the Mississippi 
valley. 

Tite people of Cincinnati are rejoicing 
over a most important event in the history 
of their Cily, the completion of the Miami 
Canal, by which a regular and direct coni- 
imiiiicalion is established between Cincin- 
nati and Toledo, (at the head of Maiiinee 
Bay,) oii^Laki; Erie. The .Miami Canal 
extends from Cincinnati to Defiance, and is 
one huudred and seventy-eight miles in 
length. .Al Defiance, it strikes the great 
work of Indiana, Ihe Wabash and Erie Ca- 
nal: making the entire line of Canal, from 
Cincinnati to to Toledo, on th;.' lake, two 
lin.idr."! HI. 1 slxrv-llv,' iiiil. s. 



Mr. I'ihvi;ks' Statue of The Gki.eii 
Slavf.. We inserted in our paper of the 
22nil an extriicl from the London Times re- 
lative to this justly celebrated statue. We 
find ill the Times of the 29lh May the fol- 
lowing paragraph correcting that which 
wc l>efore copiad from the same paper: 

" Mr. Power's, theSculptok. — W e have 
been favored by a fellow-eiliteii of the ar- 
tist with the following observulioiis upon 
our short notice of Mr. I'owers's beautiful 
work: 'The notice of this artist in The 
Times of yesterday is incorrect in staling 
th;it ' he studied under Thorwaldsen.' .Mr. 
Powers wiis never at Rome, even on a visit, 
nor did lie ever riweive any iuslniciioii in 
his art. His only iulonxiurse wilh Tlior- 
wald.seii look place in one or two visits mailo 
by the latter to Mr. Powers' studio at Flo- 
renc*;, where Thorwaldson formed so high 
an opinion of his talent, as to say, according 
to Mrs. TrfJlo|)i;, that •his birth would form 
an era in the art.' In reference to the re- 
mark that his "Sluve' 'might have l)een call- 
ed a Venus; but for the chain by which the 
wrists are feltered,' it is no doubt true that 
every u*lraped ideal female figure must re- 
semble a Venus; but llie expression of sor- 
row, indignation, and shame so strongly giv- 
en to the countenance by Mr. Powers is ap- 
propriate lo the conception of a 'Greek 
slave.' Il is not strictly correct to call this 
Work 'the lirst specinHin of progress in the 
higher order of art produced by an Amer- 
ican.' Mr. Powers has himself executed 
an Eve. of which a very favorable account 
is given by Mrs. Trollo(ie in her work on 
Italy. This statue, to wliicli the artist has 
devoted much of his lime for several years, 
is slill, it is believed, in his own passession. 
lie has also lexecuted ideal heads of the 
(iencvra. which forms the subject of the le- 
gend of the 'Fatal Chest,' in Mr. Rogers's 
Italy; a head of Proserpine, imd a statue of 
a fisher's boy holding a shell lo his ear. 
.All these works are considered by Mr. 
Powers' friends as possessing in their due 
proportion the characti.'istic merits of the 
Slave. Nor is Mr. Powers the only Amer- 
ican who has given great promise in the 
higher walks of the art of sculpture. A 
staliu! of Washington, of heroic size, for 
Ihe Capitol of the United States, by Mr. 
(Jreenough, an American sculptor, for sev- 
eral years and slill resident al Florence; a 
.Medorn, the Chanting Cherubs, an Alxliel, 
and other ideal works by the same artist; 
anil some rcliovos and entire figures, es- 
pecially a statue of Orpheus find a group 
of Hebe resigning her place to Ganymede, 
by Mr. Crawford, a younger American art- 
ist at Roin<!, are all works of a high degree 
of excellence." 

Wo are glad to bo able toadd lo the above, 
in further proof of the admiration which 
Mr. Powers' statue has excited, that Lord 
Francis Ecerton, the owner of the famous 
Stafford Gallery of Pictures and Sculpture, 
has sent to Mr. Powers, through a friend 
who w.as in London, on order for any things 
he may choose lo execute. — Natiutial Ei- 
lelligencer. 

Covington. — The Cincinnati Gazette 
gives a glowing description of Covington, 
Ky. That town now contains cotton mills, 
saw mills, bagging factories, rope walks, 
silk factories, rolling mills, tobticco facto- 
ries, &c. The population is 4,200. 

Immigrants. — From the 1st .April to the 
30lli June, there had arrived at the quar- 
antine ground, 31,449' immigrants. At 
Quebec, to the 1st of June there had arri- 
ved 7,000; and the government agent there 
had received notice that 5C,000 liad con- 
tracted for passage during the soason. and 
nearly all from Ireland. Nearly all of 
these come to the I'nited Slates. 

It is sold that the second child born in 
Ciiicinnali still lives, and has not yet seen 
the middle age of life; and yet the city 
contains now some 70,000 inhabitants. 



The Governor of Ohio has issued his 
proclnnialion, according to law, notifying 
that the following new banks are out hor- 
i'zcil lo proceed to the business of banking: 
Commercial Bank, Cincinnati; Exchange 
Bank, Columbus; Frtuiklin Bank, Cincin- 
nati; City Bank, Cleveland ; Dayton Bank, 
Dnvton. 



Lane Seminary.— It is stated in some of 
the pa|>crs, lhat the right of the New School 
Presbyterians to the control of this Institu- 
tion is soon to be tested in a legal suit by 
some of the Old School. 



Fighting in Scinde — Thick as standing 
corn, and gorgeous ns a field of flowers, 
stood the Bcloochcs in their many-colored 
turUms; they filled the brosul deep bed of the 
Fullaille; they clualorcd on both banks, and 
covered the plain beyond. Guarding their 
heads with their large dark shields, they 
shook their sharp swords, beaming in the 
sun ; their shouts rolled like a peal of thun- 
der, as with frantic gestures they rushed 
forward, and full against the front of the 
22nd dashed wilh demoniac strength and 
ferocity. But, with shouts as loud, and 
hrieks as wild as theirs, and hearts as big, 
and arms OS strong, the Irish soldiers met 
them with that queen of weapons the mus- 
ket, ond sent their foremost masses rolling 
back in blood. Now the Belooches closed 
their dense masses, tmd again the shouts 
and the rollingfireof the musketry, and the 
dreadful rush of the swordsmen were heard 
and seen along the whole line; and such a 
fight ensued ns has seldom been known or 
told of in the records of war. For ever 
those wild warriors came dose up, sword 
and shield in advance, striving in all the 
fierceness of their valor to break into the 
opposing ranks; no fire of smull-arms, no 
push of bayonets, no sweeping discharges 
of grape from the guns, which were plant- 
ed in one mass on the right, could drive 
the gallant fellows back: they gave their 
bre.ists to the shot; they leaped upon their 
guns and were blown away by twenties ot 
time; their dead went down the steep slope 
byhundreds; but the gaps in their masses 
were continually filled up from the rear; the 
survivors of the front rank .still pressed for- 
ward wilh unabated fury, and the bayonet 
and the sword clashed in full and frequent 
conflict. — Gen. Napier's Conquest of Scinde. 

Movement among the People of Col- 
or. — From pajwrs recently received from 
the United Stales wc understand that a num- 
ber of jieople of color in the city of Balti- 
more have formed themselves into a Soci- 
ety; the express object of which is, to ob- 
tain informtitioii, by correspondence with 
persons in Africa, and otiiers having a 
knowledge of the place, about the Mary- 
land Colony at Cajie Palinas. Wc hail 
this association with feelings of decided fa- 
or. and would bes|)eak for them, as far as 
ur influence extends, all the information, 
that in their correspondence, they may le- 
|uiie of us. But this is not necessary: for 
our friends arc not, and we believe have 
not lieen Imckward lo give information, 
upon subjects of general interest when they 
have licen .applied to for il. .And more 
than this, such an association, having such 
strong claims to the knowledge anil verac- 
ty of' our friends, in reference to the sul)- 
jectsof inquiry, will find a ready audience, 
without our recomiiiendation lo give them 
.icceptance. We hope our friends in the 
Slates will show themselves lilxM-al in their 
search, for truth, upon slatemenls, with the 
V orreclness of which, they have the right 
lols- (icipKilnle.l. if lbi \ 'l;ike the pains lo 



inquire, — without any special reference to 
their intending or not intending subse- 
quently, to make .Africa their home— -l/Vt- 
cu's Luminary. 

MicTHODisT Episcopal Church, South. — 
Till- Louisiana College at Jackson was sold 
lal- ly for •l0.00t.),tlie minimum price fix.-d 
by llie legislature. Il was purchased by 
the Methodists, who intend, as we are in- 
fornieil, to remove the Centenary College, 
now established in Mississippi to Jackson. 



COMMERCIAL. 



LOl'lSVILLE PR 



Bacon, new, - 4i IS .'> 
liuggiiig, - . 9J fii III 
Date Rope, - - 30 4i 
Iteef, - - 7 50 (3 5 511 
lleeswax, - - aSlffltH) 
liulU-r— 

Western Reserve, none. 

Table, - - 12 0 15 



ICES CliRRRNT. 

' WKEKLV. 

Hay, V 100, M (9 .IO 
Bale, V Ion, iH iSl S 
Hemp— If ton— 

ijew Rotud, ea ffl i;5 

Water •' 105 O 110 
Lard, - - - Hi lot 1 
Iron— 'V ton- 
Bar, - ■ $33 181 40 
Pi(t, - - - 
Sheet, V lb., 
.Molasses— 



25 (3 tiS 
1 tSdi 



Chers,., - - 
Coal, - - - 
Coflec— 
Rio, - - . 

Java, - - 
(^tton, - - 
Colloii Yarns, 
Craiiberi 
realhers 
Tish- 



I Sugar Hons 
<Naih, *' tb., 
I Pork— 



40 13 00 

41 fflJJ 



V lb 



8® Hi, 

a, 7 

- 7 iffl 0 

Hi o in 

5 6 

G, 7 (» K 

- i:i 50 
,35 Ml 3U 



Prime, - - $10 fSl 110 
Mess, - - lajiSUO 

Halt— 
Kcliawha, lots, 91 (3 23 
retail, 23 (3 25 
Turks Island, 37 Cdl lu 
Kenawha Alum, 40 r3 OU 

.•5eCds— 



Clove 



I, Vlibl.,<150 15] 

No. 'J, " - naoo 1 

No.:), " - Uiiii 9} 
Klour, .... 3 Mil 

Single hbl , 4 19(9 4 25 
Frnil.s— ! 

A,.|.les, 



othy. 



Pearh, 



Grain— 
Whoal, 



Uats, 



I, 75 la 1 i 

b7 (3 1 
, 00l3 1 25 
- 2 50 

70®75i 

30 ta :\w 

- 23 (3 251 



lllue 
Flax, 



robaeco— 
No. 1, - 
No. 2, - 



. - $31 (3 ■^\ 
■ - 2 13 21 

m, ."ill (S I 00 
I 00(3 I OS 
- 50 i3 00 

- - 6| (3 7 

- - 12 W 14 

- - 1 1 r3 I'i 

$3 45 13 5 OU 
1 75 (3 3 25 
1 15 O 1 45 



Unwashed, - lUldlD 



Ci.vcmsATi, JuLv 12, 1845. 

Wmter.n Watees. — The river al this point is at 
a stand. The Pittsburg Gazelle of Wednesday 
sav;: "The rivers are falling, though slowly. 4< 
feel water in tlie channel A fine shower of yes- 
terday evcniiii; served to lay the dusl and cool' Iho 
atmosphere. The Cumberland was rising at the 
latest dales." At Wheeling the same day there 
was "1 feet water in the channel. There is, howev- 
er, sufficient water for the medium class boats in 
the regular trade. 

I' l iicu.— Ciales at Canal of 5U bbls in two lots out 
of Store, at $3,.50;75 bbls at 3,20; 26« bbls at 3.15, 
inspected, 154 bbls at 3,121. inspected, and 1'3<) bbls 
at 3.10, clear. At river, 40 bbls sold at 3,10 and 
inspeclion. 

P«ovi«lo.'«8 Sales 40,000 ths Shoulders, 5 c per 

tb; lIKI.OfMI lbs Sides Gc; 3,000 tbs common can- 
vassed Hams Be, in each casehhd cxira; •>0,l)UO fbs 
Shoulders out of smoke .5c; 5 hhds Shoulders from 
packers 5c: 15 libds Sides out of smoke at Clc; 50,. 
000 fbs Shoulders 5c; and 30,000 tbs Sides at lie, 
Ihc lust two lotscash. 

Lard.— Sales of 4^1 kegs gooj No I Lard at 71o 
per pound. 

Oats. — Sales of 3110 bushels at 35c per bushel, 
and retail sales at 2»^:iU. 

SucAK. — Sales of 41ihds fair N. O. Sugar at (jc per 
pound. 



KASTERN MARKETS. 

New Yo««, Jnlv 5.— Timothy Seed, $10,00® 
10,50; and Ohio Cl'over G 3-MI Gle per tb, sales. 
Tallow 7(S>71c. Kentucky Tobacco n m fair de- 
mand. There is no change in i'lour, Western 4,50 
134,02 for common brands; 4tl0 I Iswego, ol" a good 
brand, brought 4, li!); Soulhern 4,75®4,Ptf. A sam- 
ple uf Genesee old Wlieal. handsome, was offered 
on rhange al 107c, nol taken. Corn is a little 
betler. 1000 bushels handsome yellow flat brought 
4(ic, measure. OaU 44/345c. Whisky 20O20}<;. 
There is no change of importance in Provisions. 
Sales are making couslunlly for consunipliou on 
rather a free scale. — 'I'he news has not changi d th« 
price of Tallow or Lard, though there is rather 
more demand, liuller, Western dairy, lOOUc. 
Cheese 5J061c. 

liALTiMoat, Julv H.— I'lour— No transactions in 
Howard street I'lour beyond Retail salosat $4,374 
for old and reinspocled, ;md 4,I3J for good mixed 
brands. Some holders demand 4,50 forchoicc loU 
and fresh ground. 

GnAis. — We quote the range of prices for new 
reds, according to condition and suitableness foB 
grinding, al HO to 90c; new white wheals al 90f3IOOc 
us ill condition. 

Psovisio.is.- The .Market for Beef and Pork pre- 
senl.s less animation than for several preceding 
Weeks. We quote .Mess Pork $13,25(313,511; Prime 
10,50all; Mess Beef lfl..'>l)ull; No I 9a»,50, and 
Prime 7a7 ,50. Sales to a limited extent of No I 
Bi'cf as9,25. We also note a sale of a small lot of 
Western Mess Beef at 10 cash. The following are 
Uie prices for Western, viz: Shoulders 6 1-4, Side* 
7a7 1-2, assorted 7 1-4, and Hams 7 1-^2 a 8 cents, 
and for prime and small l!'a9 cents. Sales of small 
parcels Lard hna becu miide at our former quola- 
liouB, which wo resume, viz: No 1 Western in kegs 
at cento, and in hblsat 7 l-4a8 cenU. 

WiiiallEr.— .Sales of Idids are making at 20a 201 
cents, and of bbls at 21 a 21 i cents. 



MARRIED: 

In this city, on the 8Ui iii.st., by the Rev. Mr. 
McCcwu, I.EnsniAS M. Looan, Ksq., of Woodford 
conntv, to Miss Euzabctii .Martin, of Lexington. 

In Winchester, Kv., on the Isl inst., by the Rev. 
Dr. Tomlinson, llriiRy C. Allan, Esq., to .Miss 
Ei.iZABrTH, daughter of .Samuel G. Jackson, Esq., 
of Clarke couMy. 

On Tuesday, the Hlh inst., by Uie Rev. Abraham 
Mc.Mahan, Mr. Jauks Woiiland, of Missouri, to 
.Miss Sarah Corns, of this county. 

In Louisville, hv Rev. W. L. Creckenridge, .Mr. 
Georoe W. Meriwether lo .Mrs. As.v E. Weir, 
daughter of Mr. J. Price, of thai cily. 

Also, ou Wi'dnesday Ihe ltd of July, by Rev. 
Thomas S. Malcom, Mr. James Stewart to .Miss 
Emma jA.'<EOvlNOTO.v,nllof Louisville. 



DIED: 

At Schuylkill Haven, Penn., on the 1st of July, 
WAI. C. BELL, Esq., of this city. On Sunday 
evening, preceding his .leath, Mr. Bell delivered 
a Temperance lecture, and immediately after re- 
turning to his boarding house, was attacked with 
Bilious Colic, and after an illness of less than 
'Iv^ hours he expired. 

Ill this city, on the lOlh insl., Mrs. ELIZA- 
BETH P. SLAY, consort of Mr. C.SIay. 

In Cincinnati, on Ihe 30th of June ofter an 
illness of twelve hours, Mrs. IIOLDAII G. MILLS, 
wife of Rev. Tliornlon A. Mills 

On the Kith of June, in Ihe absence of her 
mother, ELIZA CATHARINE, infant daughte-, 
of Rev. Samuel and Frances W. Lynn, of Boono 
county, Ky., aged 3 years, months and 13 day*. 

In Columbus, Ohio, on SabbaUl iiiorninz, Jui\» 
•32d, Mr. LAWtiON McCULLOUGH, in tlif 77i)i 
year of his age, and formerly an eslimaVlt citizen 
of Lexington, Ky. For nearly half a century, ho 
was a worthy member of the Preabyler'jin Church, 
and for a great mauy yearsa ruling meinbi'r in the 
same. He lived beloved by all who knew htm, 
and his evening sun set in smiles. 

In Madison, la., on the '2401 June, affer an iU»eia 
of eight davs, WILnKKKORCSi LXLE, Esq. 

Mr. Lyle'wiu a gentleiiiao aad a Christian. lie 
was a native of .Scoll county, Keiilucky, but has 
lieen for many years a resident in Madison, and a 
prominent inem'ber of Iho bur. His death will be 
deeply deplored by hisi Caniily mid many sympa- 
thising friends. 

In Fulton, .Mo., mi Uie 27th of June, Mrs. 
SARAH f;KORGE,wife of Mr. Alfred George, in 
the 3i-th year of beroge. 

Al his residence, near St. I'runcisi'ille, on the 
2Glh nil. Gen. J..B. DAWSON, member of Coa- 
gres from the 3d District of. Louisiana. 



PKOSPErri S (IF THE UONSERVA- 
TlVl:, a .Monllilv Periodical. 
The uiversilled iiilerests, Civil aud Religious, 
which our widely extended eouulry embraces, 
have suggested Ihii propriety of publishing a peri ■ 
odicnl, devoted to the cause of Kalional Liberly, 
and w hich shall studiously endeavor to promulgate 
views Irnly cuuccrvalive in their legitimate leu- 

We propose lo operate with no Civil or Religious 
party: believing that independence of opinion is 
esseiilial lotruUi aud honesty; receiving or discard- 
ing whatsoever may be pi'dili^r lo any sect or 
partv, as itbeorsUle test of unperverted reason. 

We hope lo act, as responsiibie ouly to tho bar of 
conscience and of God; uufetlei«d by tbe tyranny 
uf prejudiced opinion. 

•I he Conservative shall bo pivblis*ied m,.|ilhly, ill 
Neiv York, elilbracii.g all topic s which have a .spe- 
cial rel. reliee to our Nnlii.ual welfare aud ({lory, 
and fnrnishingspiiee forall olhennatlers cousisli iit 
wilh its design. Some uf Ihe ablest scholars of the 
dav arc expected to contribute lo its columns. 

The siz'- of our Periodical shall be as large, and 
itsexerulion Mnerferl. as its means can furnish. 

The linl niiinher will be saaued about the Isl of 
Oclobir, 11-45, 

Terms — $1, paid in advance; $125 paid Ihreo 
monlhs afler the date of the firsl number, 

I W. WARNER, 
lu Intiatfoftnmirlj'ond oilier*, 

Wj||i;,iii.butir. -'.''111. 1-15. 



M I S (' K 1,L A N Y. 

I'roin Ibo Boston Journal. 

Oi7"ThR folloiwinj; are the remarks of- 
fiufd by Mr. Webstkr, at the ineetiag of 
ihe N. Y. Ilistorioal Society, relative to 
iho death of Genera Ja<'k30ii: 

" Nothing could be more natural or prop- 
I': than thot this Society should take a re- 
spectful notice of the decease of so distin- 
{'uished a member of its body. Accustomed 
orcasionally to meet the society, and to en- 
joy the communications that are made to it, 
and proceed from it, iliustralivr of the his- 
tory of the country and its government, I 
have pleasure in Ijeing present at this time 
also, and on this occasion in which an element 
o mournful minsles itself. Gen. Andrew 
Jackson has been from an early perio<l con- 
spicuous in the service and in the councils 
i.t Iho country, though not without long 
intervals, so far as respects his connection 
Willi Ihe general government. It is fifty 
years, I tliink, since ho was a member of 
inc Congress ofthe I'nitcd States, and at the 
instant, sir, I do not know whether there bo 
living an associate of lieneral Jackson in the 
llouseof Ucprcsentativesoflhc United Stales 
.a that day, with Ihe exception of the distin- 
i;uislied and venerable gentlemen who is 
now President of this Society. I rocoUoct 
ciidy of the Congress of '06, at this mo- 
ment now living, but one — Mr. Gallatin — 
ihougti I may be nnslaken. Ijen. Jackson, 
Mr. President, while ho lived, and his mem- 
ory and character, now that lie is deceased, 
:iro pnsscnted to his country and the world 
inditTerent views and relations. Ho was a 
soldier — a general officer — and acted no 
unimportant part in that capacity. He was 
raised by reiieated elections to the highest 
stations in the civil government of his coun- 
try, and acted a part certainly not obscure 
or unimportniit in that character and ca- 
|tacity. 

In regard to his military services, 1 par- 
ticipate in the general sentiment of tho 
V. hole country, and I believe of tho world. 
Th.1t he was a soldier of dauntless cour- 
age — great daring and perseverance — an 
officer of skill and arrangement and fore- 
sight, are truths universally admitted. — 
During Ihe period in which he administered 
I lie general government of the country, 
il was my fortune during the whole period 
of it to bea member of the Congress of Ihe 
Tnited Stotes, and as il is well known, it was 
my misfortune not to be able to concur with 
many of the most important measures of 
his administration. Entertaining himself', 
his own views, and with a power of im- 
pressing his own views to a remarkable 
degree, upon the conviction and approba- 
1 ion of others, he pu rsued such a cou rse as 
he thought expedient in the circumstances 
in which he wa-s placed. Entertaining on 
.nany questions of great importance, dif- 
ferent opinions, it was of course my mis- 
fortune to differ from him. and that difTer- 
ence gave me great pain, becnusp, in tho 
whole course of my public life, it has boon 
far more agreeable to me to support the 
measures ofthe government than bo called 
U(x)n by my judgment and sense of what is to 
be done lo oppose them. 1 desire to see 
the government acting with an unity of 
spirit in all things relating lo its foreign 
relations, especially, and generally in all 
great measures of domestic policy, as far 
as is consistent with the exercise of per- 
fect independence among its members. — 
But if it was my misfortune to differ from 
(Jeneral Jackson on many or most of the 
great measures of his administration, thcro 
were occasions, and those not unimportant, 
in which 1 felt it my duty, and according 
to the highest sense of that duly, lo con- 
form to his opinions, and support his meas- 
ures. There were junctures in his admin- 
istration — periods which 1 thought impor- 
tant and critical — in which the views ho 
thought proper \o adopt, corresponded en- 
tirely with my sentiments in regard to tho 
protection of the best interests of the coun- 
try, and the institution.; under which we 
live; and it was my humble endeavor on 
these occasions to yield to his opinion and 
measures, the same cordial support as if I 
had not differed from him before, and ex- 
pected never to differ from him again. 

That General Jackson wa-s a marked 
character — that he had a very remarkable 
influence over other men's opinions — that 
he had great perseverance and resolution 
in civil as well as in military administra- 
tion, all admit. Nor do 1 think that the 
itindid among mankind will ever doubt 
that it was his desire, — mingled with what 
soever portion of a,^diaposition lo be him- 
self instrtimentai in that exaltation — lo 
elevate his country to the higAcst prosperi- 
ty and honor. There is one sentiment, lo 
which 1 particularly recur, always with a 
feeling of approlmtion and gratitude. — 
Prom an early period of his undertaking 
to administer the affairs of the govern- 
ment, be uttered a sentiment dear to me — 
expressive of a truth of which 1 am most 
profoundly convinced — a sentiment setting 
forth the necessity, the duly, and the pa- 
triotism of maintaining the union of these 
States. (.Applause.) Mr. President, I am 
old enough lo recollect the deaths of all 
the Presidents of the United States who 
have departed this life, from Washington 
down. There is no doubt that the death of 
an individual, who has been so much the fa- 
vorite of his country, and partaken so 
largely of its regard as to fill that high of- 
fice, always produces — has produced, hith- 
erto, a strong impression upon the public 
mind. That is right. It is right that such 
should be the impression upon the whole 
community, embracing those who particu- 
larly approved and thase who did not par- 
ticularly approve the political course of the 
deceased. 

-AH these distinguished men have been 
chosen of their country. They have ful- 
filled theirstationand duties upon tho whole, 
in the series of years that have gone before 
lis, in a manner reputable and distinguished. 
Under their administration, in the course 
of fifty or sixty years, the government, 
generally speaking, has prospered, and un- 
der the government, the peojilc have pros- 
pered. It becomes, then, all to pay reap<^ct 
when men thus honored are called to an- 
other world. Mr. President, we may 
well indulge the hope and belief, that il 
was the feeling of the distinguished person 
who is the subject of these resolutions, in 
the solemn days and hours of closing life — 
that it was his wish if he had committed 
few or more errors in the administration of 
Iho government, their influence might 
eoase with him; and that whatever of 
good he had done, might be [wrpetuated. — 
Let us cherish the same sentiment. L<?t us 
act upon the same feeling; and whatever 
of true honor and glory he ac<|uired, let us 
all hope that it will be his inheritance for- 
ever! And whatever of goo<l example, or 
good principle, or good administration, he 
has established, let us ho|)o that the l)enefil 
of it may also be perpetual." 



From Ihc N. York Tribune. 
Free Schools — The following Report in 
favor of making the Common Schools of 
,our State absolutely free to all children — 
that is to support them by a tax on Property 
odequate to supply the whole deficiency of 
the School Fund — is very properly attract- 
ing attention. The following Report in fa- 
vor of Free Schools was made at the late 
X-'onvention of School Superintendants at 
Syracuse. It was not definitely acted upon. 



but merely •'ubmitted for public discussion. 
Let us see what the People think of it: 

'■Your Committee on the subject of Free 
.Schools would respectfully lx?g leave to re- 
port, that every consideration of duty ur- 
ges the recomiiHMulation and adoption of the 
most speedy and efficient measures for the 
support of public instruction. It has been 
ascertained from statistic sources, that more 
than seven-eighths of this entire community 
receive their edue-alion from Common 
Schools; hence it follows, usour schools are, 
so is the education ofthe people. When 
we turn ourattenlion to that important sub- 
ject, il is very natural for us to consider the 
condition of our Common Schools; and, if 
the system for the support of those schools 
is found defective, it then becomes our duly 
to suggest and devise a remedy. While it 
isadmitteil that our system of public instruc- 
tion is a good one. and that the schools" 
under it are making a steady progressive 
improvement, it is not to \>e suppased that 
the system is yet perfect, or that the best of 
measures have yet Iwen adopted to perfect 
and secure an education for all the .sons and 
ilanghters of our State. Although we have 
a fund, and an annual appropriation from 
that fund of two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars, and an amount equal to 
that appropriation annually raised by tax 
for the support of our Common Schools, yet 
it is matter of fact, that even this amount 
is insufficient fully and satisfactorily to an- 
swer Ihe object ofthe appropriation. There 
are childrttn in the Stale of New Y ork, and 
we have reason to believe, in almost every 
County ofthe State, who do not attend any 
school, for the very obvious reason, that 
their parents have not Ihe means to pay 
their rate bill. and the self-respect and pride 
of those parents fi>rbid that they should be 
cxonoruled from such payment by the Trus- 
tees. Nor is this all — without funds from 
some public source, sufficient to defray the 
entire cj[|)ense of our schools, and that too 
in such a manner as lo make them accept- 
able to the rich and available lo the poor, 
we give rise to private and select schools, 
and to the higher seminaries of learning; 
thus creating a distinction in society, that 
ought not to exist in a conmiunity of free- 
men, who profess to believe in, and attempt 
to sustain the principles of Republican Lib- 
erty. The question then arises, how shall 
this evil be averted? Your Committee are 
of opinion, that we should follow the exam- 
ple of many of our sister States; yea, more 
— that we should follow the noble example 
of some of the Cities of our own State: 
New-Y'ork, Poughkeepsie. Buffalo, and 
Rochester, by adopting at once a system of 
Common School Eilucation thot is free — 
thus affording the facilities for in.st ruction 
to all. whether rich or poor. 

Will it be said that the Free School sy.s- 
teni imposes loo heavy a tax on those who 
have nochildren lo educate? Will it besaid 
that it imposes too heavy a tax upon the 
wealthy? As well might an objection be 
urged against raising a tax for other pur- 
po,ses; for defraying the i^xpcmses of our 
Courts of Justice in the trial of criminal 
causes, the support of the poor, and for 
levying toxcs in lime of war for the nation- 
al defence. 

It is said that some of the mast wealthy 
itizens of the city of New Y'ork, asked, 
nd even petitioned the Legislature for the 
passage of a law, to tax their properly for 
the support of their public schools — there- 
by making them free for all, whether rich 
or poor. In this they acted upon the prin- 
ciple that il was unsafe to live in a commu- 
nity where any portion of the rising gene- 
ration arc suffered to come upon the stage 
without an education, mental and moral 

Ask the citizens and the superintendents 
in those cities where the Free School sys- 
tem has Ijeen adopted, and where we are 
told the experiment has been successfully 
and triumphantly tested, arc they willing 
lo abandon it.' No — they cling to it with 
an unyielding tenacity, as the only means 
of affording an education to all their chil- 
dren, and of securing protection to person 
and property. Under all the circum.stan- 
cesof the cose, your committee have come 
to Iho conclusion, that it is not only a duty 
but a wise policy, to adopt the Free Schix)l 
system throughout the length and breadth 
of the entire State, and that it should be 
come a law — therefore, 

Reso/ced, As the sense of this Conven 
tion, that we are decidedly in favor of a 
Free School system, believing it better cal- 
culated to promote the interests and secure 
the permanency of our civil and religious 
institutions, than any other system that can 
be devised. 

DAVID NAY, Chairman. 
The Uncertainty of Like. — We hold 
our existence, says a fine writer, at the 
mercy ofthe elements^ the life of a man is 
a state of continual vigilance against their 
warfare. The heats of noon would with 
him like the severed herb; the chills and 
dews of night would fill his bones with pain; 
the winter frost would extinguish life in an 
hour; the hail would smite him todeath, 
did he not seek shelter and protection 
against them. His clothing is the |>erpet 
ual armor he wears for his defence, and his 
dwelling the fortress to which he retreats 
for safety. Y'et even there the elements 
attack him; the winds overthrow his habita- 
tion : the waters sweep it away. The fire 
that warmed and brightened it within, seizes 
its walls, and consumes il, with his wretch- 
ed family. The earth, where she seems to 
spread a paradise for his abode, sends up 
death in exhalations from her bosom, and 
the heavens dart down lightnings to destroy 
him. Tho drought consumes the harvest 
on which he relied for sustenance; or the 
rains cause tho green corn to "rot 'ere its 
youth attains a beard." A sudden blasten- 
gulfs him in the waters of a lake or bay 
from which he seeks his food; a false step, 
or a broken twig precipitates him from the 
tree which he had climbed for its fruit; oaks 
falling in the storm, rocks toppling down 
from the precipices, ore so many dangers 
which beset his life. Even his erect atti- 
tude is a continual afl'ront to the great law 
of gravitation, which is sometimes fatally 
avenged when he loses the balance pre- 
served by constant care, and falls on a hard 
surface. The various arts on which he 
relics for prolcclion from the unkindness 
of the elements, betray him to the fate he 
would avoid, in some moment of negligence, 
or by some misdirection of skill, and he 
perishes miserably by his own inventions. 
.Amid these various causes of accidental 
death, which thus surround us every mo- 
ment, it is only wonderful that their proper 
effect is notoftener produced; .so admirable 
has the Framcr of the Universe adapted 
the faculties by which man provides for liis 
safety, to the perils of the condition in 
which ht: is placed. 

First Effects of Love. — Somebody once 
said — it makes no odds whom — for it is a 
pretty simile and perhaps quite true — that 
he had often remarked that young ladir s 
lake love as they take sea-bathing; some 
timidly put in one foot, and with a shiver 
and look of apprehension put in a .second, 
then do no more than make a trembling 
courtesy in the water; tho element some- 
times scarcely reaching the region of the 
heart, and then with a squeal they run to 
■Iry land as soon os possible, and shivering, 
cry, "how cold it is!" Others again, shut- 
ting their serophic eyes to the dangers of 
the deep souse, plunge in heaii over heels, 
:ind rising with a Nereid's glow upon their 
faces, declare the sea "delicious." 



h'roin till- Duvlt-Kluwn Uoniocral. 
MAKING II A Y — C LI T T 1 N G G K A S .S . 

Twenty-two years ago. Judge Cheever 
purchased a small hay farm, and upon 
that and elsewhere he has ever since cut 
from 100 lo2.50 tons of hay |>cr year. Of 
oursc it had bocoine his interest to learn 
all he could of the best method of seeding, 
and keepinguphisincadows;the best season, 
and best mode of cutting and curing hay, 
and then how to turn il to best account. 
Ilis bottom lands upon the rear, he .seeded 
with timothy only, except in some places 
where it was too wet togrow timothy ; there 
he seeded with redtop. On hisuplauds ho 
seede<l with timothy and clover. Where 
he used timothy alone, about eight quarts 
to the .tore was his quantity. Where he 
used clover with il, he used six or eight 
pounds of clover lo six or eight quarts of 
timothy. Ho succeeded in .seeding with 
timothy at almost all seo-sons of the year, 
but always best when ho covered the seed 
well. He had good success in siM;ding with 
buckwheat, st>wing the fore part of July, 
•owing the buckwheat thin, not over five 
quarts to the acre. If lie seeded with win- 
ter grain, he preferred .sowing timothy in 
the fall with grain, and in the spring, of 
course, if on a spring crop. lie succeeded 
much the best bysowingaiid passinga light 
harrow over it on<«, to cover it well. Ho 
had good success in sowing clover in the fall 
with grain, on sandy and gravelly lands; 
and on dayous and tenacious soils there 
was great danger of losing il, from Iho 
action ofthe winter frosLs. It was safest 
to sow clover in the spring, upon -some of 
the last snows, if on winter grain, and with 
the grain, using the harrow upon it, if sowed 
with spring crop. He always used the har- 
row when he could. He had kept up his 
meadows by leaving the afler growth upon 
them as much as he could; and where he 
grazed considerably in the fall, to repay it 
by an occasional top dressing. If the fall 
is dry and the after growth light, the next 
crop wilt not bt? full, but the first wet fall 
will bring il up again. — .Meadows should be 
drained, when practicable, as well as tillage 
lands. .Although irrigaticjn is very useful 
where properly applied, an excess of water 
is very hurtful, cs|)ecially to the quality of 
the hay. 

He would cut his clover in blossom, not 
sooner. He .would let it take the sun one 
day, butniiot enough to have a leaf break off; 
then put in small cocks and cure it, until by 
a few hours's drying, by turning over and 
breaking the cocks, the fluids would lie so 
fur out of it that it may be housed without 
hurting. The length of time necessary to 
cure it will depend upon the stale of the 
weather and the larger or smaller growth 
of the crop. Upon this the farmer must 
exerci.se his judgment. 

Ho would not cut timothy until it had 
passed out of the blossom. Professor Dovy 
in his agricultural Chemi.stry, says, Ihe (i4 
parts of clover hay cut in the blos.ssm, pro- 
duced 10 parts of nutritive matter, and the 
same taken in seed. Timothy 10 parts in 
blossom, and 23 in seed. This in the timo- 
thy is probably too much ; but that the nu- 
tritive matter in timothy improved after the 
fall ofthe blos.som. he had no doubt. Rod 
lop comes to maturity later, and he did not 
think there was much difference, whether 
cut in the blossom or soon afler. He be- 
lieved timoihy cut in blossom would, pound 
for pound produce more silk when fed to 
cows or sheep, than it would if cut after- 
wards; but for horses and other stot-k, he 
thought it more nutritious to stand a little 
longer. It ccrtaiirlj^improved in weight. 

He preferred mowin|; his hay, as far as 
he could free from dews or water. He let 
the swaths take the sun a few hours, until 
the top got a little wilted or seared, before 
turning. It thus held up the greener parts 
when turned over and spread, and |iermit- 
led the air to circulate under it; it also gave 
the ground between the swaths time to dry, 
which was important in ha.stcning the cu- 
ring. In this way he avoided the necessity 
of turning the hay afler being spread, 
which was one of the most tedious process- 
es through which the hay had to 1)0 pa.s.sed, 
and of course the most expensive. Ho 
never permitted his hay lo lake a dew when 
it had sun enough to wilt it considerably, if 
he could help il. The dew discolored it, 
and he had never been able lo restore the 
fine fresh color afterward. He preferred 
letting his hay stand over night in the cock. 
He could then belter tell of its fitness to be 
housed. Il is very easy to break up tho 
cocks and give it more sun, if necessary; 
and the slight fermentation or sweating in 
the cock, which is checked and dried off in 
carting, is u great preventive against heat- 
ing in the mow. Hay heated in tho mow is 
sure lo be discolored. Some people insist 
that it is not injured for feeding, e3])ecially 
to caltle. It may be so. I know that flour, 
corn, or oats, which have lieen heated until 
they are mu.sty,are thought not so good. I 
do not know why hay should be. 

On Ihe approach of rain I always put all 
the hay that has had any sun of consequence 
into the cock. If the storm is a long one, 
it may turn yellow so that it cannot be re- 
stored, but it will retain most of its nutritive 
matter and weight, whereas if left spread 
out to take tho rain,il loses both, and is much 
worse discolored. I never use salt upon iny 
hay, but upon compulsion. When the 
weather is good, 1 dry my hay sufficiently 
lo keep, andassoon as I can, I house it; but 
sooner than leave il out to take a storm, 
even in the shock, I would put it in a little 
short dried, and apply salt to save it, as I 
would sooner have it salted than musled. 

HiSTORICAI. NOTICEOF THE l&.lB)aLA GrA PE- 

ViNE. — The Isulx^lla (trape-vinc, so («lc- 
bratcd throughout the United States, for its 
hardiness, vigor of growth, and abundant 
yield of fruit, it is highly probable, is a l^- 
brid produced by cross fecundation between 
the vine of Europe and one of our native 
species. Concerning its origin and history 
I am indebted principally to t Jeneral Joseph 
Swift, U. S. A., of tjeneva. New York, for 
the following account, which 1 trust will be 
no less acceptable in coming from so res- 
pectable a source, than in the interest elici- 
ted in .so valuable a production. 

Ilap|Xiars that General Smith, of Smitli- 
ville. North Carolina, in 180(5, procured 
from Dorchester, South Carolina, several 
roots and cuttings of a hybrid vine, which, 
it is said, had been originated there by .some 
families of Huguenots; lietwecn the Bur- 
gundy gra|)e vine from France, and the na- 
tive fox gra|>e {rilis lahrusea) of thatvicin- 
ity. Intheyear 1817,a vineproducod from 
these cuttings, wastraosplantcd from Smith- 
ville. UyMrs. Isabella Gibbs. in honor of 
whom this variety was named, to the gar- 
den thou owned by her husband. Colonel 
George Gibbs, situate along the southerly 
side of Cranlwrry, between Willow and 
Columbia streets, in Brooklyn, New Y'ork. 
hi 1915, the garden was purchased by Gen- 
eral Swift, who very generously distributed 
roots and cuttings of ihis vino among his 
neighbors and others, more especially lo 
the I.iate William Prince, of Flushing, Long 
l8lan<l, by whoso efforts it l)r^cn||e widely 
disseminated throughout the Union, mid 
was sent to stn eral countries in Europe, Ma- 
deira, kr. The garden has since Ixjen di- 
vided inlo lots, and partially occupied by 
buildings, and the original Isalx^lla-vine. al- 
ter attaining a circumference of more than 
afoot. wa.s severed to the ground, about the 
vcnr 18.'<7, in order to make room for iho 
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improvements going on at that time. Por-! price. Properly put up, and they would 
lions of the parent stock, however, are still , have sold from 4s. io4s.6d. apiece; for here 
growing in great perfection, and annually : they are sold at 4*. Gd. to 5s. od., when 

iluce an abundance of fruit. Mr. A. G. | cured as they should be. — Exchangr. 
Thompson, llieir present owner, informs me 
that, in grading the lots on which they 
stand, it becanl; necessary to raise Ihe sur- 
face some two ^r three feet, and that the 
original roots ire still supposed to remain 
at that depth in the earth, a conclusive proof 
ofthe advantages derived from deep pliuit- 
ing in a free and open soil. 

D'Jay Browub. 
New York, May, 20, 1 8*5. | 

p'ooD FOR THE Hard-Working Season. — I 
Every good farmer knows, if he wishes to 
have an animal well prepared for enduring 
work, that it must not only be well fed, but 
the food must be of the proper kind; other- 
wise il will get too fat or loo poor, soft and 
watery, or carry too much bulk in its sto-' 
niach. Just so il is with man; and to be 

able to accomplish his task with case and ' ., „ — , ■ , 

t ■ ^ ., . k.. .. * «r ,1. . ' 11": New Postaor Biij.. — For the information 

energy during the most busy part of the „f ^.^ ^j^,,.^ ^ ,„„j,„.„j f„,^_ 

season, he should pay particular attention to rntf, of poslsjre ui>on lottirn, ncwupopi-rn and 
his food. His object should be to acquire pamphlets, as ri>|rulatcd by ihe iipw bill, by tlie lant 
Ihe greatest degree of muscle with as little Congrewi, which boih into operation on the firet day 
fat and bulk as possible. In fact, to use a ■>"'>■ '■"t:-/»ort«n<.i,M Jour, 
trainer's phrase, he must get inlo condition, 
which will add greatly to his strength, and 
case and quickness of motion. To acquire 
muscle, then, we must eat such food as 
makes it in the greatest perfection. 

The lean of venison, beef, mutton, pork 
hams, and shoulders, is the best meat for 
this purpose; next comes veal, poultry, and 
the drier kinds of fish; side pork is too fat 
and gross, and should b<^ avoided as much as 
possible, es|iccially during the summer sea- 
son. It isdccidedly bettertoeat mealfresh: 
salted, it makes one so thirsty that ho is apt 
to overload his stomach with water, and 
thus b(!come heavy and sluggish. Oatmeal 
is undoubtedly the best for bread; but as the 
American farmer is not use to il, he prefers 
wheat, then rye. with both of which a slight 
quantity of Indian meal should be mixed. 
We have heard barley bread much vaunted, 
yet as wc have had little experience in il, 
.ind that not of the most favorable kind, we 
do not recommend it; and if we did, we 
doubt whether our fanners would consider 
it fit for their tables 



l.ETTKBS. 

number of pi, 
ince, 300 milei 



5 cm. 



Single letters, or ; 

exceeding halfc 
If over .300 miles, 10 •' 

Drop letters (not mailed) 3 " 

For each additional half once or part there- 
of, add single postage thereto 
ON NRWsrAPrRS. 
Newspapers of 1,900 square inches or less, 
sent by Kilitors or Publishers from their 
ollicei of publication, any distance not 
exceeding 30 miles, Fr«e. 
Over 30 miles .ind not exceeding 100, 1 ct. 

Over UK) milesand out of IheStale, 11 " 

All »'izeH over 1,900 square inches, postage 
Hiimo as pamphlets 



Pamphlels, magazin 
distance, for one o 

Each .-vlditional oui 
thereof. 



aPHI.ETS, &c. 

I and periodicals, any 



or fr,ictional part 



Quarto post, single cap, or p^>er not larger 
than single cap, folded, ffirectod, and un-' 
sealed, for every sheet, 2 cts. 



COUNTERFEIT DETECTOR. 



within ou r experience ; mealy potatoes come J |^ . [^ 
next on the muscular list; but as lo most of Bxnicofi! 



The following brief description of those coun- 

Oatmeal cakes we ' }^|^''e„,^"">'^„|^°'"^™!"V'-''an '"ereJ^nTho" will 
have often eaten, and relish them highly- I }ake ""illeToubb To^^examine'^iirb^"" salVgu*aitl 
Corn-bread has a large per centage ol oil in ! against imposition and loss. All new coniilerfeiu, 
it, and for this reason it is rather too freely »s th.-y appear, will be added to Urn list, and fully 

used at the west, and south. Rice is much I <!'»<•"'><■''- 

used at the south for bread and should lie KENTUCKY HANKS, 

placed before corn. Of vegetables, lieans Bask or Lomsvii.1.1.— I's saurious— payable to 
and peas stand far higher than any other Iwarer, dated April 1, 1844, Vigiictie a steamboat 

"'■*'' " on the wheelhousc. No one's evpr 

Bank- 

-ANK OP I.OUISVII.1.E. — 5*8 payable^ B. Band, K. 
the other kinds of vegetables, they are loo Thurstou, Cashier, John S.Sueii, President.- Bad- 
watery, and should lie eaten sparingly du- |y executed, generally, and p^pnlarly the head 

ring the hard-working season. Cheese is 1 ''V'!''^,'^''''''^."' ''"'',""''■„,,,.,,., . ,, , „ . 

% . ,, , . J i- 1- -II , 5 8 letter C, payable to B.'Millikiii, dated Oct. -C, 

gixid, especially thtit made from skim-niilk, ,r33 ^h^ sig„it„re. coarse aiij th.- fiik much 
as it abounds more incaseine than the other paler than in the genuine note. Oiliera of tho 
kinds. Butler should lie avoided as too fat. | same dcnomiualioii and date, are payable to W. 
Milk is not solid enough for hard work. 1 Nesbitt. , 
, 1-1 r J . u Uaxk op Kentuckv and Branches. — 5 s made 

The best drink >ve ever found to quench ' p^„„„^„f,^^ ji^^.,„„, g^,,^,,,, 

thirst, was water slightly sweetened with [and of various dates, signed J. C. Gwalhmey, 
sugar, aad then made a little tart with pure ' Cashier, W. H. Pope, Presidenl. Signatures and 
cider vinegar. It is also one of the most ' fij'''* ««ne hand wriling--lhe ink of a bluish tint. 

, , e 1 ■ 1 11' 1 . a- f 1 nev inav lie delected by observing the circle on the 

wholesome of drinks. Weak tea or coffee, ^ij^^i „„j|,.f, ^.jg,-;^,,^ Inihegenuine note 

with milkandsugarin it, is usually ahealth-| a perfect wreath surrounds the figure ,'). On Ihe 
ful drunk with breakfast and supper. counterfeit it is but partiallv formed, and the en- 

Half an hour loan hour's rest should al- ><"-y imperfect, the whole appearance 

, , e. 1- .1 - - .1 of the connlerfeit is calculated to deceive a 1 but 

ways be taken after dinner; this gives the j„j„„,_ 

stomach an opportunity of digesting tho lOO'sconnterfcii.leller A. payableloC.S. More- 
food well, which is imporlanl to a hard- head, O. C. Gwallimev, Cashier, and John I. Jaco's, 
working man, - ! President. Signatures well executed. The coun- 

^ { terfeit IS shorter than the genuine, and in the top 

Raising Wheat in New Jersey. — I will lino there is a comma (,) before the word Uircc- 

suggest the inquiry whether the culture of , „ ,. . ,., , j., 

. i_. .1 - J ■ .1 - J I lOO's letter B, various dales and pavable In dlf- 

wheat might not be improved in this and nd- f„3„tp^„„„,^|g„,j y (. (j„„,iimey, Cashier, 
joining counties, where the soil is some- and W. II. Pope, President, signature.-, well exe- 
what wet ond clavev, by adopting the Ca- culed. Some are stomped across the face " .Maasol 
nadian mode of "summer tilling; plowing Co., Main slr<*el, Louisville." This may be 



ning the plow one or two inches lielow thejterof an inch longer, 
first, and laying the land off inlo narrow^ 20'»_madepiiyable lo R. S. ' 
beds or lands — plowing up and down instead | ^" 



1 quar- 



&, Co. 

, , , .. I easily detected by the size of the bill; i< 

light the first time, and the second time run- 1 .^^^^ |„ i^,;^,,, ^^,,||^ ,|,^ genuiile i 

I, lelt*r A,daled 
1995,' John I. Jaco's, Presidenl, «. C. 
^ ., I" ■ .1. I : Gwalhmev, Cashier, badly executed. The figure 

of sideways of any elevalion in the ground. „f .^^ i„di„„ „„ .^^ ,..f, h/„a verv imperfectly and 
and taking care 10 keep open the furrow 1 coarsely engraved, and filling np' badly done. 
b<?lween the lands, that the water in fall Vs letter C, payable to John F. Campbell, 
and spring may Ix; carried off and not eft to „ lL' 'nic counterfeit inO's are on the Br.iiiehes at 
^ J j^ii .1 I . rni.- - I Howling tireeli, r rankfort and HopklllBville. 

Stand upon and fill the wheal. 1 his is al- 1 Northers Bark ok KKNTiickv Paris. aO's letter 

most the universal practice in UpperCanada, ! B, pay Thomas Kelly, Oci. 2t<, 1838, vigneite a 
upon moist clay lands, with a thin soil above train of Railroad cars, badly executed, paper flimsy 

theclav, where the farms are more noted »»'' ^"'"^ <^--«'»'-'-; 

« '1 i_ . .1. .1 . i« .u John 1 ilford, President. 

for good wheat than any other part of the j., ,^,„^^ .ph<„„as Kelly, June 17, 1828. 

province. Their new lands jiroduce better M. T. Scott, Cashier, John Tilford, Presideih.— 
and more wheat afler a few plowings, and ; Filling up and signatures clumsy and by th< 
several crops have been taken oil". The 



hand. 

Northern Bask op Kkntuckv, at I.exingtnn. — 
3*s, letter .A, payable at various branches to W. 
Dunn and others; .M. T. Scott, Ca.shier; signature 
and filling up in the same hand writing; paper of 
a yellowish east, well calculated todeceive, if not 



letter E,p,iv W. E. Halt 
>tl, CasI 



M. F. Scoll, 



ay. Sept. 24, 1839; 
T. W. Tilford, President. 
B and a train of cars, pale. 



first crops the straw hastoorank a growth. 
Essex Co., N. J. E. P. 

Packixo Provisions for tub English 
Market. — Mr. Rotch, writing us from Lon- 
don, says: 

The early attention you asked of your i vVgneUe, a Locomoii 

readers to the English mtxle ol putting up but calculated to dece 

provisions, begins already to manifest its^jlf lO's letter A, vignette. Railroad cars; 1 third of 

ill the very improved manner in which they """"^ 

are now brought to this market, and the iiii- aO's spurious- vignette a female dressing ■ 

proved prices they conunnnd. It is no wounded man; letter 1), dated August 20, 1839; 

small encouragement to know that Hcrki- W. S. Sault, Cashier, J. N. Tilford, President, iu 

nier and .some other of our counties are sue- P''"''' •'■ T'lf""!. payable lo L. S. Sansteal. No 

,, ,- . . r'l I - I resoiTUilaiice lo tile g.-iniine. 1 he sigiiatnres have 

cessfully .competing with Cheshire and been nnrkeJ out in fine hair lines, and which are 

Gloucestershire in the lx>ndon market, in not rovi-red in ihe sign.ilure. 

the very article of cheese, for w hich the 2l)'s leUer D, pav A. Hawkins ist January. 18S8, 

latter have been so long famous! November -I, l^aH. -M-.T- Scoii, Cashier, (110 

B,. ,, T 1 , . . dots belwi-eii the letters M. 1. S. as in Ihe genuine,) 

aeon lor Ihe Loudon market must not bo j^^,, -niford. President. The word Iweniv on the 

enveloped, as for the country consumption, margin, near the right end of Iho uppur part of the 

with a thick coat of ful; on the coatrai y, it bill, in the counterfeit is one third of an inch from 

should have but little fat, and its mu*-le or "l>" ""rgin— in tlie genuine it almost touches. 

1 . . . LI J ■ . ■ 20 s elter D, dated Lexington Octolier 1, 1839. 

lean parts must bo well marbled with it. Vignette, a man in a sitting po-mre. with a female 

However, as yet, Imcoii is not^urod to any kneeling: coarse engraving, without any attempt 

extent in the northern States. Tonpios lo copy the genuine. 

have been sent hero, but have been so Uidly f}'' A. -M».v I. paper bad and thin. 

1 , II 1,. 1 , , ' I tail's elter B,pav B. .Moore, Juy 1 1, 1836; vig- 

triiimied, s«blo<Kiy, and sc. slovenly put up I „,,^i',P^^^ 

that they did not s-ll for more than half Northers Bank or Kcsti-crv, brunch at Louis- 



ville— 3's pay 10 T. Anderson, dule.l August 10, ( 
18.18, M. T. Si oll, C.LShier, (...per light, engraving ] 
taint; ollietwise well calculate I l„ deceive. 

Nortliern Bank of Kenliickv, Branch at Kieh \ 
niojui — 5's letter E, pay W. (!;aperlun, .March 9, 
I81'.l. .Signature of the Presidenl in a smaller 
han.l alidloo short; paper of a whitish cast, coarse 
and thick: .M.T.Scott's name engraved. 

TENNE.SSEE. 
Farmers and .Mechanics' Bank, Memphis.— S's 
a goml imitation, but badly filled up. lllO's allcre<l 
from ij's, easily detected. 

Bank i>k Tennissee, Nashville.— lO's' letter A, 
dated 23d June, payable 12 moiitlis after dale; 



orlv 



uted. 



lO's letter A, dated April 9, ia39, Henry Ew- 
iug. Cashier; (written Euwing,) M. Nichol, Presi- 

50's altered from lO's. In the altered note the 
coat of arms is on liie riglitcentre. Branches have 
also been altered. 

.Union T!ank, Nashville.— lOO's altered from 
,Vs. The genuine lOO's have Ihe full length figure 
of justice at each end; the S's have eagles at tho 
ends. 

Planter's Bark of Tknnessee. Nashville. — 
IIIO's IcllerA, pay A. Crawford, 4lh March 1844. 
The shading of the words " Plunlcrs' Bank of 
Tennessee." very badly executed, engraving* 
darker than the geuuine; vignette, Railroad cars. 
Steamboat, &.c. Rawdon, VVriglil, Hatch &. Edsoii! 
New Orleans, Engravers. 



YOUNtt LADIES' INSTITUTE, 

CNnCR CHARGE OP 

B. S.MITH, A. B., AND O. R. GROSS. 
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HE 



.Monda 



of this Institute will coni- 



Julv 



ith- 



A fo» 



Boarders cau be acconiinodated iu the family of 
one of the Principals. 

The Principals take great pleasure iu referring 
lo the foil 



M. M. Hciikle, 
Rev. E. F. Berkley, 
Ui. David Bell, 
lludley M. Crnig, Esq. 
Thos. 'H. Waters, Bsq. 

Mr. Wi 
July 4, 1845. 6-2l 



Rev. J. Ward, 
H. I. Bodley, Rsq. 
Gen. Leslie (3oinlM, 
Geo. W. Sutton, Esq 

Dr. James M. Bush, 
lucho. 
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OOT BEER & SARSAPARILLA 

•^excellent 
linfaclured anu for sale 



July 8, 



nEAU.texcellent Summer Bev 
^- -.by 
F. B. WEBB, No. 2, Logan's Row. 
845. C^lf 



'■piii: n i:s'i'KK\ i-v\« iy«: i v i. 

J. 1.. .Vleiiu-ni ami Sur;;i. al Sci.-nc.-. Ldited I. 
I.. M. LAWSD.N. M. !>., Professor of Genera 
iiid PaUiological .\naloniv and Physiology, 1 
Transyivauia l!niver...y, U-xiiigtou, Ky. 

Lancet is published inoulhly, : 
yuar, in advance. I'wo copi, 
I for Five Dollars, in advance. 
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tiree Dollars 



AMERICAIV ART-HNIPN. 

OFFICERS FOR l^A'i. 

WILLIAM Cl'I.LEN BRYANT, Pifewl«it. 
ANDREW WARNER, Recording Secretory. 
EBENEZER PLATT, Treasurer. 
ROBERT F. FRASER, Corresponding Secretary. 
f^jmnii/(ee of' MantiiTtmeul. 



rp RAXSVLVANIA mEDiCAI. 

L SI'HOOI.. The next ses.-iion will open 
11" 111.- lirsl Mon.lav in November, which, togelh. r 
with Tuesdny and Wednesday, will be devoted Iu 
I iitrodiK lories, and the dislribulion of liekel.s — 
The Didaclio course will commence on Tueadav 
llie fith of Novolnber, and close on the last of 
Februarv, under Ihe following arraugemeilts; 

Benjamin W. Duolev, M. D., Professor of the 
Principles and Practice of Surgerv. 

Wm. H. Richardson. M. D., Prof.ssor of l)u- 
stetricsand the Disaases of Woineii and Children. 

Thomas D. Mitchell, .M. U., Professor of .Ma- 
leira Modica and Therapeutics, and Dean of the 
Faculty. 

lloBKHT Petkr, M. D., Professor of ChomiMry 
and Pliarmacv- 

LoTAN G. Watbo.n, M. D., Professor of Thnory 
ano Pr.-ictice. 

Jamrs M. Btr»if, M. D., P)-of.s»or of Spccia 
Biul Siirgicul AimtoiTiv. 

Lkomlas M. r.AWsbv. M. D., Profowor offJ...!- 
cral uiid Palholof^ica) Analoinv and Phywiulogy. 

Ktiiklbert L. OiTDi.KV, M. 1)-, Donuiusirator of 
Aniitoniy. 

Kor tUi> information of pinions at a dislance, and 
unacquainted with the cuimbiliticti of ibu ncIiooI, 
roper tosnv lliat tb»» Librarv contains nonrlv 
itacknowlndsffd to be tlie best 
collection in Ibe West. The Cheuiicul AppamtUH, 
the Anatomical, Surgical. Pathulogicut, and Obslct- 
rical MuHi'Uin.and tho other means of initlruelion, 
are of such an e.xtent and quality, as to be fully 
nijequate to all Ihf purposes of a .Medieal il«chool. 
'Ilie Musoiim, estpeciallv, hos uo superior that we 
know of in America. 

Tho co.-it uf a full course uf Lertnres i.s one hun- 
dred and five dollars, invariably payable in advance, 
in notes of good and solvent banks of the tilato 
whtrnce the pupiU come. The fin- for the matricu- 
lation and library ticket is five dollars, and tbe 
gr;uJ\iation foo twenty dollar^ both of which to bo 
paid in par money. The terms and quuliticatioiia 
for hecominc eandidatcH for graduation, are, atten- 
dance on two full conrsosof lecture and payment 
for the same; Uie last course to bt> iu this school. 
A sati<ifuctory certificate of reputable practice 
durin|r four years* will be regarded as equivalent to 
one course of lecturi-s. 

Ah iIk! supply of anatomical material is very 
abundant, all the pupils are advised to t.'iko the. 
Dissecting ticket, whicli oosUt $10, for at least uim 



it is proper t 
8,000 voluu) 



Francis W. Kdmonds, 
Prosper M. Witmorc. 
Jonathan Sturges. 
ErasluM C. Ib nedict, 
Charles F.Briggs, 
Charles M. l^upp, 
Augustiu Avu-ill, 



Bei 



James Brady. 
Abraham M. Cozzen.'f 
John H. Oourlic, 
John H. j^usUn, 
William T. Hoppin, 
John P. Ridner, 
Charles W. Sandford, 
Winlhrop. 



The accommodations for boarding and lodging 
ivdical students in the city of I/exington, are su- 
crior in kind, find ainjile in extent, at prices from 
wo to thrco.doUars per week, fuel aud lights in- 

! : ' i.lional information, leltcte, post paid, 
^sfd to the Dean, who will promptly 
June 17, 1«^5. tf. 



CIRCULAR. 
AuKRiCAN Akt-Uniojc Rooms, } 
January. IMS. ( 

THE American Art-Union, now iu the 6th year 
of its existence, was incorporatt-d by tlii 
Legislature of New York, for the promotion of the 
Kiue Arts iu the United States. Such institutiui 
Europe, are doing more for Art thau monarehs and 
nobles. The Art-Union of Londou devotes to the 
arts an income of near seventy thousand dollars. 
Ours, being tbe first established in this country, 
fluring the formative aud experimental period of 
its existence, has found much to hinder its growtli. 
It is believed now to be firmly established and to 
have entered upon a career of widely extending 
usefulness, — its income the last year having been 
more than ten thousand dol' 

No American can fail to bn proud of the fact that 
.American Artists, in every work of Fine Art, have 
already won distinction, even in tlie most cnltivd- 
ted circles of the old world, and that, among tis, 
artistical talent is showing itself in every quarter. 
Still, uKiny have .supposed that our greater equality 
of wealth — the rapid distribution of cstHte 
republican plainnese of our tastes aud the indepen- 
dence of our feelings, must prevent tliat patron 
age which has always been considered necessary ti 
greaf excellence in' -Art. TTie taste of the peopli 
and the skill of the artist must mutually miuistc 
to each other, and neither can be cultivated except 
by aid from without. Tbe artist must have pui 
chasers and the people must have works of art, Ix; 
fore the quil t lesions of the ideal and the beautiful 
can produce their proper effect. But works of 
Fine Art are so expensive a luxury that the 
thy and high born alone can hotu- to procure them, 
except on the plan of tho Art-Union, which offers 
to the artist, patronage without a patron, and 
to cultivate Ihe general taste by placing meritorious 
works of art witliin the reach of the smallest 

Each subscriber of five dollars, becomes a mem- 
ber of the Art-Union for a year, and is entitled to 
all its privileges. Tho money thus obtained, afler 
paying necessary expenses, is applied for the bent 
fit of the members alone, as follows: One or nioi 
large original engravings of choice pictures ai 
produced in each year, and every member has 
copy of them. The residue of the funds, is devi 
ted lo the purchase of works of native or resident 
artists, which are publicly distributed, by lot,; 
the members, at the Annual Meeting on the j''riday 
before Christmas, in each year. The Art-Vfiion 
Rooms also include a fine picture gallery, the i 
of which are at all times, hung with paintings, 
either purchased by the institution, or placed the 
by Itte owners for sale, which is under the care 
the Superintendent, aifd is free to all the memb(?rs 
with their friends, and others interest 
progress of Art. 'I^gs, for only fivtylollars, 0hch 
member is sure of receiving a large engti ' ^ 
(perhaps more) of great merit, worth the v 
price of subscription and the chance of obtaining, 
in addition, one of the paintings or other works of, 
orl pur*cb;i.«ed, some of which are of grea.1 
besides keeping ojk'U a free gallery, which, by fre- 
quent changes, bus always tlie charm of fresh 
and novelty. 

The paintings and other works of nrt, di.stribu- 
ted the.^ast year, actually cost the .Art-Unio 
about s^'Vf) thousand dollars, each mentber re 
ceiving a fine steel engraving, by Jones, of tb 
popular picture, '.'Sparking," by t^dnionds. qind 
fine etching of the "Esra[>ir of Cnpt. Wharton, 
by Hoppin, and n|f^>l^--two members receivei^ 
valuable paintings, &.c. 

The success of Ihe last year, justifies the hop< 
that, this ybar, a much larger number of paintings 
6lc., will be distributed, and the fine fiistorical pic 
lure of "The Capture of Major Andre," by Du 
rand, is already in the hands of the engravers, t< 
be executed in line, on slet-l — (he figures by- 
Jones and the landscape by " 

The luMtitutiun is managed by gentlemen who 
are not artiste, and have uo privileges beyond thf 
other member^, aud no compensiition but the satis 
faction of serving the cause of Art; they, there 
fore, with more confidence, appeal to the growing 
taste end patriotitf pride of Iheir fell 
lend their aid (it i.t but lending) to a cause which 
unites so much public good with private gratifica- 
tion, at so little indirid 

Mr. W. S. Solomons i» the Travelling Agent of 
the Art-Union, and subscriptious and payments 
may be made to him. Remittances by letter shoulfl 
be addressed to Ihe Corresponding Secretary,— by 
drafts, when pmcticable, paiyable to the onler of 
Ebenezer Plait, Esq., Tr!-asurer, — and as soon na 
the money reaches the Treasurer, cortifitrales of 
membership will be tent to Uie persons making the 
remittance. 

All letters on the busi 
must be addressed lo"RonK 
ponding Secretary. .Amerii 
Broadway, New Vork." 

W. C. BRYANT, Presidenl. 

[D^Mr. JOHN S. WILSON is appointed Hon- 
orar^ Secretary for Lexington, who will receive 
subscriptions. 

PERIFOCAL SPErTACI.ES.— A 
new and superior article of .■\niericun man- 
ufacture, for sale by M . & J . .M ■ BARLOW. 
These glu«»»es are* highly recommended by Dr. 
I^rdner, Dr. McClellan, of Philadelphia, Dr 
Mussey of Cincinnati, Pre.sident Lindsley of 
Nashville University, and several other scientifi. 
geullemen. who have tested their superiority — 
which conwittts in rendering-the eye perfectly free 
from pain iu long use. All who have occasion lo 
renew their ^iighl, and those especially who experi- 
ence an uneasy or painful sensation in the use of 
lh<* ordinary glasses, are respectfully requested to 
call and give them a trial. 0"Gold Spectacles, 
litv and finish, with Perifocal glasses, 



<)ss of Ihe Instilution 
■ F. Fra.ofr. Coi 
,n Art-Union, 322 



t aNV-w York 
Ix'xinglon 



20, lf'4l>. 3l« 



F 



OB SALK.— .\ first rale Two Horsk Ba- 
R H.cHK, al .V. Cro|)per's Coach Ware-house, 
erms. applv at this oflice. No. 6. N. Mill-st. 
gloii, Ky.' June 3. IS45. tf. 



LD. CIIILDS. rurnilnre, Chair,*Veue- 
. liaii liliiiJ an.l .Mnltresa .Manufacturer, 
corner of Water anJ Mill-slreets, opitusite Ihe 
Rail Road Depot, has on hand, aud manufacluriy 
to order, every article iu his line, on as good, or 
heller terms than any otiier establishment in the 
cilv. Jouc 3, 11:45. If. 



BOOH .VND P.4I«IPIII.ET WORK 
e.xeculeJ neatly an I . l.-ganlly. i'i the short- 
est iiolice, and upon leriiis Ihi- most liljcrni, at the 
•' ■rrne American" OlTice, \o. G. Mill-nlml. 
I.rMNtTOv, julie 3, 1K4.'.— t-lf 



. und Fail 
xpeditiiiu|fiyM< 



us oilic«, on very re^sona- 
An exi- usive and fashionable as- 
sortnu lit of Types, ami other malerinlKof the most 
excelU iii kind, wjll be used- Pricks upiform and 
moderate. .\ share of p&lronuge in solicited. 

juiie 3, I«45— l-1f 

PROSPECTUS OP TMe INDEPENDENT 
REPUHLICAN. 
Tho undersigned propose lo publish iu Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, a semi-weekly uew^ap«r under 
the above title, devoted to Politics, Morals, Litera- 
ry, Scientific and Agricultural information. 
'The prcsen-aiion of our National Union, upon 
which depends the happiness nnd prosperity of our 
country, tho inviolability of the Federul Cunsti- 
tntion — the compact of the Union, and the integ- 
rity of the. rights of the States as guarantied by 
tbe Constitution, will at all limes bo Ine paramount 
object of its advocacy; and ns it is believed that 
these may be invaded and endangered, as well by 
indirect and malign influences, as by overt net, — 
all questions calculated lo affect the harmony of 
the States, whi'thiT of foreign interference with 
the local instilulions of any portion of tho Union, 
or of internal excitement not founded upon reason, 
justice, and propriety, will be examined and expos-, 
ed with all the ability that can be brought to tho 
investigation. 

Those truly Republican principles supported by 
that eminent and illustrious band of' Patriots and 
Statesmen, who, for more than sixteen years have 
battled under the glorious Whig Banner, in favor 
of /iflM), Orr/er, nnd tht Co»<(t/uriofi,-~prineiples 
identified witli the history and prosperity of our 
tioverument since its fonnation, as embracing the 
great conservative measures of our national policy 
— will be zealously maintained. Local and State 
questions will be canvassed with fairness and can- 
dor, and Ihe columns of the Republican open to the 
proper aud respectful discussion of all important 
subjects afiectiii^ tho interests of the community 
among whom it is established. 

In its Literary nnd iS'cien/i/ic departments, it will 
be the endeavor of its •onductors lo render their 
Journal, in every respect, worthy of the patronage 
of an . enlightened community, and to that end. 
they have secured the sertices of some of ihe best 
writers in the western 'counlry os correspondents. 
Strict attention will also be gmn to obtain tho 
latest and best Agnculiural iaformatiou, and 9 
portion of the paper devoted exclusively to that 
subject. 

Tho Republican \W11 be E.lited by J- W. BRYCE, 
Tand published (semi-weekly) by Jamfs ViRnrN. 3u 
lucperienced practical 'pfiikter. ' The 8U>>scripliou . 
will be $3 aO por year in advance, or .$4 uiMio 
end of tiiree monllis. Advertisiiig at thti. usnal ' 
prices. Lefmgton, jDi^e lO, 1843^ , 

GREAT LITERACY E.\TERPRISE * 
.Books Uy Mail— Tlie "Waldie" systenwte-. 
vivud by the original editor— The cash System uj- 
due.ed to it.4 utmost^ limit by a reduction of onu 
half.— The Weekly Yolni;ie,.a select Circulating 
Library for town mid countr>*. • 
On the first Wednesday of Jannary» 184.'), . will • 
timullancousty at^PhilafleljUuii ^id 
first uumlwrofSutiM's MVfAiy \ 41- " 
lect Cirfculating Library for town and 
country, on Ihe plan of Waldie's, at a greatly re- 
duced pricf, of a large sj^ and new type. Con- 
ducted by tbe original, nnd for the first sevep 
years, Ihe solo editor of Waldiu's Library, and to 
04' published by his sou. 

Since the discoWinuance of "Vf'uldie," oecaaion- 
ed by the derangement of the r\irreney,and winro 
the death of .Mr. Waldie, in IH-JO, the editor bos 
been constantly reminded "by numeroiis old slib- 
scribers aud friends, that the plan of publisltin^ 
books cheaply, in a form to go by m:nl, ku loirg . 
popular, a plan' which has afforded an immense 
class of educated individuals a mental resource 
adapted to their tastes, wa» still a great unsupjiliei) 
public want. 

The prestf has ru 
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additional inducements to retrace must be offered, 
somu economy studied, to enable us to pour tbe 
stream of knowledge jnio the titljc chanuels which 
lead tg every fireside, and by insinuating a taste 
for Ihe excellent and tlie true, lo ii|)'part a new 
'charm and a new attraction to that congregation 
of scoure and blessed enjoymeuls which wo caU 
Home. 

Those inducements we now off*er, b)^educing 
tbe cost to one half the original sum — a better ar- 
rangement for Iho early reception of new books 
froin'Europe — ^^a cash capital to ensure the eoiitin- 
uance of the work, an exq^dlent printer, and a 
publisher to devote his-uudivided attention to Iho 
demands of sub(*cribers. • 

For a cento day, postage included, we supply at 
leasta duodecimo book every week'to a whole 
family. W'e cau put books in circulation ihroujfh 
Ihe whole interior of Ihe counlry i if three weeks 
afler iheirissue in Loudou; ond compete in cheap- 
ness with any press that can be established. To 
the firsi fonrleen volumes of '* Waldie '.s Literary,'* 
the editor^vfers for tlie evidence ofthe kind of 
materials within his reacluand of his ability to se- 
lect therefrom. 

Our pliiii embraces Ihe publication of Ihe hew- 
cst and best books in the various dcparlments of ' 
Travels, Voyages, Novels, Talcs, Sketches, Biog- 
raphy and Memoirs — in short the whole range^of 
polite literature, and including translations made 
expressly for the work. The eilitor has access to 
and a knowledge of. ihe best and most extensive 
pnLlicand private collections on tliis continent. 

Terms: " The Weekly Volume, or. Select Li- 
brary," will be printed on a double super-royal 

heel, sixteen pages quartu, tim'ecolums ou ooch.* 

nd mailed weekly with grealcare. 

)ne copy, $4 pr an'm j Five copies $15 pr au'm 

Three copies 10 " ( Ten copies, 26 " 
Always in advance. 

O'The poslitge of Ihis periodical, 100 miles 
nd under, Ucts.; over 100 miles, 2i cts. 
The Journal of Relics Lellrt^s occupy the two 
first pfiges. This leaf will contain original litern- 
Iter nnd news 
1 guide to tb( 
fact, will embrace w 
llie literary ma rkri. 

1'h.> whole will be printed and finished with the 
me care ond accuracy us book work. The fiOy- 
'onumbe|§ will form two volumes truly worthy 
ier\'ution, of four bumlred and sixteen pages 
qual in quantity to twelve hundred pages, 
ur Ihree volumes of Roea Cyclopedia. Kaeli vol- 
ume will be accoii))>auiod by a title page and in- 
lex. LL()Yi> -P. SMITH, Publisher, 

Philadelphia. 
To whom all orJeni shoiitd be addressed. 
The first work lo be published will b» a transla- 
lion from Ihe French, entitled "The Three King- 
land, Seolland. Ireland, Ly the A is- 
l'-45. 
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